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 & THINK there is a cei) oe idea that unem- 
_ @ ployment in France i is a much less serious thing than 
unemployment in the British Isles, if only because 
the number of people without work is so much less 
than over here. In France there are only 33,000 unem- 
ployed registered and drawing relief. At home. we 
still have over 2,000,000, but those figures are decep- 
tive, and I am inclined to think that the position of 
the unemployed man in France is teally worse than that 
4 AA the unemployed man in England. The problem is 
_ different in this country and is being tackled differently. 
_In many ways it is easier for France. To begin with, the 
country is larger and the population is smaller than “with 
us, so that there’is less overcrowding and more freedom 
4 people to move about the country and find jobs away 
_ from home. France is still much less highly industrialised 


north there is is nothing.here like our Black Country, where 
for a hundred } years now the factory has been practically 
_ the only means of life, Even the mining areas in France 
a 3 in that sense. The pit shafts and slag heaps 

1ong open fields all carefully cultivated. Some of 

€ villages are ‘pretty dreary, but most of them 
a have been ‘rebuilt since the War and have plenty of open 
; oaage peted about them. The same applies to the fac- 

| other industrial areas. The people who work in 
ae industrial workers now; but they still belong 

wnted to the countryside. A lot of them are quite 
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than England. ‘Except for the coalmining areas in the: 
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How France Capes With Unemployment fod 


By DAVID SCOTT 


capable of Bae on the land, and they do that when 


the factory closes or goes on short time. Nearly all of them. 


_belong to peasant families who have land of their own not 
far away. The farmer’s sons can go home and live with 


‘their people, working for them at harvest time or when 


they fall out of employment in the factory. These fellows 
can do without the dole, or they draw it only for a short 


time now and then. That is one reason why the unem- 


ployment figures here are small. There must be really 
about 1,000,000 unemployed in France, but about two- 
thirds of them are always getting in and-out of em- 
ployment and they don’t appear in the official figures. 
.You ‘see now one reason why French unemployment 
looks less serious than ours. There are other reasons. One 
of them is that France is a country of small proprietors 


_ and small employers. Just as the peasant owns most of the 


land instead of working on it for wages, so.in industry 
and business a big proportion of French workers, perhaps 
three-quarters of them, are their own employers. They 
work in small units of two or three and they can rub along 
somehow for a long timé even when things are bad without 
drawing relief. They prefer not to draw relief, because if 
they do the unit breaks up and the men are turned adrift, 
but when all else fails and they have only the dole to live 
on, they come up against the three big differences between 
the French system and the British. 

In. France there is no national relief system for the 


“inemployed. The dole is organised locally by the mayors 


a 
we 
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of the villages and communes, which correspond to our 
parishes. The advantage of this to the Government is that 
It saves them money, because a good deal of the burden 
falls on the local funds. The system worked quite well 
when there wasn’t much unemployment and when people 
thought it would not last for long. Now it is getting to 
be very hard on the smaller local authorities, and harder 
still on some of the unemployed. Some of the mayors. of 
villages have refused to work the system any longer be- 
cause their districts cannot afford the funds. When they 
did work it it meant in practice that a lot of unemployed 
men got no relief at all and had to live on their wits. The 
local fund: did not ces : 
open -. until. the 
mayor thought it 
necessary, and he 
naturally put off 
opening it as long 
as he could. So 
long as there were, 
say, only 50 unem- 
ployed in a town of 
5,000 people, un- 
employment in that 
town ‘was not seri- 
ous from the 
public point of 
view, and those 50 
men had no dole 
to draw. They 
starved or poached 
or tramped about 
the country. 

The minimum 
dole for a single 
man in France is 
10 frs. a day, that 
is normally worth 
Is. 8d.; and if he 
lives in lodgings 
his landlady gets 
4 frs. a day, that is 
8d., paid to her for 
his room, so that 
the unemployed 
man in France gets 
at least -16s. 4d..a 
week—IIs. 8d. to 
feed and keep him 
and 4s. 8d. for rent. 
There are family 
allowances on vari- 
ous scales. 

So far as money 
goes,’ I suppose 
the French unem- 
ployed man is no 
worse off than the 
English one, and 
there was a time when he did fairly well on his dole, because 
the French have always been used to living on less money 
than we live on, and they are very good housekeepers; but 
now I doubt if they have any advantage except in food, 
which they manage better than we do. Almost every- 
thing else in France is dearer than the same thing is in 
England, especially clothes and boots, and it is not so 
good. As for food—the French working man at dinner- 
time says he is going to ‘manger la soupe’, and his wife is 
usually expert at making a really good soup of inexpensive 
things; but meat is getting very dear and bad in France, 
and the prices of butter and milk have gone up:since the 
Government practically stopped importing from abroad. 
On-the whole there is ‘practically not much to choose now 
between the French dole and the British dole as a means 
of subsistence. 
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The Frenchman does not have to make any contribu- 
tion for the dole when he is in work, but the unemploy- 
ment inspector cuts down his dole as soon as he gets a 
job. The French Government do all they can to keep 
down the unemployment figures. They get some help — 
from the natural advantages I have told you about, and 
there are other conditions in this country which make the. 
labour. market more elastic than ours. One of them is the . 
large number of foreign workers who have come in since 
the War and can be sent home now for one reason or 
another, though they were deliberately encouraged to 
come by the Government when labour was short. The 
majority, of the 
miners in the north 
are Polish and most 
of the stone- 
masons and build- 
ing labourers in the . 
south are Italians. 
Now they want to 
get rid of these. 
people. The autho- 
Tities, as you may, 
guess, are not too 
gentle in their way 
of doing it. It is 
the law in France 
that any foreigner 
can be ordered to 
leave: the country 
without an explan- 
ation. The police’ 
are on the look- 
out for foreign” 
workmen who. take 
part in political de- 
monstrations, _Or- 
’4.—ganise » strikes’ or= 
give any other ex- 

cuse-for their ex-- 
pulsion;. and the 
foremen in the fac- 
tories are sharp to 
“pick quarrels with 
the foreign workers 
in some places, and 
the foreign workers, 
are then dismissed. 
I have learned from 
_some of the miners 
I have spoken to 
that a favourite 
method in some 
places is to sop a 
man in the street, 
when they know he 
has. spent his 
money, and —de- 
mand to be shown 
what money he has. If he cannot produce 5 frs. he may be 
arrested and charged with vagabondage, and that means 
expulsion. The Polish miners have suffered a good deal 
lately by this, and from being accused of Communist 
activities. As a fact very. few of them are Communists; 
most of them are devout Catholics and Conservatives. In 
one way or another France has succeeded in getting rid 
of over 400,000 foreign workmen in the last four years. 
If they were still in the country they might bring the true 
number of the unemployed nearly to the British level. | 

Conscription also helps to keep down the figures. It 
means that something like a quarter of a million young _ 
men who would otherwise bein the labour market are 
in the army and navy all the time. That is perhaps better . 
for them than cooling their heels at the street corner. It. . 
certainly makes a difference to the unemployment figures, 
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Now you may wonder why I 
should think French unemploy- 
ment is worse than ours. I will 


tell you. In France unemploy- , 


ment relief is still organised on 
the assumption that unemploy- 
ment is a temporary and passing 
thing, so apart from the dole 
practically nothing has been done 
here to find any sort of occu- 
pation for men who cannot get 
jobs in industry, or even to bring 
them together so that they do at 
least get some feeling of com- 


panionship and moral support. § 


‘There are no training centres, no 
land settlement, no private or- 
ganisations, no hostels, no clubs. 


t 


Queuing up for the soup kitchen 


Men are given their dole and 
turned into the street to make 
the best of it. Those who don’t 
get the dole—and they are many 
—are left to look after them- 
selves, except in a few places 
where the Salvation Army, cr 
another organisation, has a 
centre. There are soup kitchens 
to feed them in the towns, but 
very few. There are no clubs for 
them to live in and hardly any 
attempt to care for their health 
or give them the chance to have 
a bath or a change of clothes. 
The really desperate unemployed 
—those who have no work at all, 
no regular dole and no one to 
help them—lead the life of 
absolute paupers, sleeping out of 
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Unemployed demonstrators marching through the streets of Paris 


doors, washing their clothes in streams and puddles, feed- 
ing themselves as best they can. 

Every town refuse dump and barrack kitchen has regular 
queues of down-and-outs. They may be two or three; they 
may be a hundred, who come every day to collect the 
scraps of food left from the soldiers’ rations or to turn 
over the garbage for what they can find. Paris has a regular 

‘ragged population who sleep out at night and camp in 
dreadful squalor on its quays in the day time. Only yester- 
day I saw a sandwich man—he was quite a young fellow— 
and his -bare toes stuck out of his boots. He was leaning 
over the parapet of the bridge and shouting down to a 
friend below ‘I have got a job’. The sandwich boards 
rattled on the stone parapet and the man below laughed 
at them. He was making coffee in an old tin over a fire 
of twigs. 

I have been stopped twice in Paris at an interval of 
about a fortnight by the same workman begging for a 

couple of francs. The first time he looked hungry but 


The large number of foreign workers in France adds to her unemployment problem: a group of 
foreign unemployed waiting outside a Paris Labour Exchange 
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‘The filth and misery of some parts of the town are indescribable’—an out-of-works’ camp in Marseilles 


alert and clean; the 
second time he was 
so changed I didn’t 
recognise him as the 
same man. ‘Yes’, he 
said: ‘you helped me 
the other day. It is 
real misery’. And I 
believed him. 

It is true that the 
French Government, 
unlike ours, is start- 
ing a big scheme of 
public works, but I 
doubt whether it will 
really help very 
much. It will cer- 
tainly take a long 
time to make a dif- 
ference. The works 
are all of a kind 
which give so little employment in proportion to their extent. 

I have just spent a couple of days at Marseilles, taking time 
to look round. I know Marseilles well enough not to imagine 
that it is a bed of roses, but the filth and misery in some parts 
of the town are indescribable. Conditions there seem to be 
much worse than a year ago. An untidy open space behind 
the Chamber of Commerce, close to where the King of Yugo- 
slavia and Barthou were shot the other day, has become a sort 
of camp for homeless people. They sleep there at night in rows 
rolled up in awful rags, huddled against the walls and among 
timber props of the old buildings. The squalor and misery 
which these unfortunate people, mostly Arabs and foreigners, 
collect in their improvised huts at night and drag about with 
them in the daytime are terrifying. They lie like corpses in the 
shadows. Only their snoring tells you they are alive. Mangy 
rats scurry amongst them searching for food. Conditions of 
this kind are probably worse in Marseilles than in any other 
French town. Yet Marseilles has been carrying out for two or 
three years a huge programme of public works, including har- 
bour extension that will soon make it the greatest seaport in 
Europe. The new moles and jetties extend for miles and cover 
an enormous area all round the inland lake of Marignan, but 
they don’t employ more than a couple of thousand workmen 
at a time, and while these works go on the utmost distress may 
be seen in some areas. So in spite of the efforts that are being 
made here now I haven’t a great deal of confidence in the 
immediate future for unemployment in this country. I am 
afraid their state is going to be a lot worse before it gets better. 

I know that in the British Isles it is considered that unem- 
ployment relief should be a matter for the whole nation and not 
for private effort; that we should not depend on what we get 
from charity; and that work or maintenance is a human de- 
mand. Unemployment is going to be a primary problem of 
our civilisation. We can’t afford to neglect anything that will 
make life easier and less depressing. I think that is where 
England has gone ahead of France and perhaps of other coun- 
tries. She has been the first to swallow her pride, as it were, and 


one Le for the unemploy a of Marseilles i ina adoge factory 
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get down to realities, 
not through vague 
and grandiose 
schemes but by en- 
listing the goodwill 
and public spirit of 
those who can give 
time and money on 
behalf of those who 
suffer from the curse 
of idleness. 

In France the fate 
of the unemployed 
man is nobody’s 
business. When he 
has drawn his pit- 
tance from his local 
fund he is left to 
himself. He has no 
trust in his fellow- 
citizens. In England 
it seems that unemployment is at last going to be faced as the 
personal concern of everyone who can help the unemployed. 
In so far as that is true, I think you are already more fortu- 
nate than your neighbour, and I hope you can also find reasons 
for the view. 


Forthcoming Music 


The Symphony Concert which will be relayed from the Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday, October 31, strikes rather a new note in 
Queen’s Hall programmes, The three works to be performed are 
not symphonies, but they are all major compositions of a sym- 
phonic nature, the blending together of which in a single pro- 
gramme is of considerable interest to music-lovers. Holst’s ‘The 
Planets’ is to be performed as a tribute to the memory of its 
composer; Adrian Boult, who will conduct it, directed its first 
public performance in 1915 at a Royal Philharmonic Concert. 
The other works included in the programme are Scriabin’s 
‘Prometheus’ and ‘Also sprach Zarathustra’ (Strauss), in which 
the soloist will be Myra Hess. 

The programme of the first Chamber concert in the new 
series, which will be given on Friday, October 26, will include 
the César Franck Quartet in D and Beethoven’s Quartet in C 
(Op. 59, No. 3) performed by the Pro Arte Quartet; and also 
items by the New English Singers, who -will sing music by 
William Byrd, Orlando Gibbons, Thomas Morley, and arrange- 
ments of traditional songs by Vaughan Williams. 

Tomorrow evening (October 25) the National Programme will 
broadcast a concert under the title of ‘Serenade’. The works 
which the Boyd Neel Chamber Orchestra will give, however, 
are representative, not of the romantic love-songs which have 
come to be associated in most people’s minds with that name, 
but of the more elaborate orchestral compositions which were so 
popular in the eighteenth century. The programme at 10.15 
tomorrow will consist of an overture by Rossini, Mozart’s 
‘Divertimento for Strings in D’, Rachmaninoy’s ‘Vocalise’, and 
the Symphony No. 97 in C. by ‘Haydn. 

A short concert of music by Karol Szymanowski is to be re< 
layed from Dartington Hall, Totnes, on October 27. Szymanowski 
himself will be the solo pay and will also play duets with 
Roman Totenberg (violin). . 
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cA Tour Through Time and Space 
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Our Nearest ‘Neighbour in Space—The Moon 


: ee By SIR JAMES JEANS 


éegin witha visit to our nearest neighbour—the moon. 
We must imagine we have a magic carpet at our dis- 

“B.vosal, ‘like the travellers in the Arabian Nights, which 
will take us, as fast-as we like, to anywhere we like. 

We start off and pass rapidly through our own atmosphere. 
As we leave it behind us we see wonderful changes occurring. 
Last week we saw how the 
particles of air, water and 
dust in our atmosphere 
break up the sun’s light 
and distribute its differ- 
ent colours—the oranges 
and reds to the sunrise 
and sunset, the blue to the 
sky overhead, the purple 
haze to the distance, the 
greens and pinks to the 
dawn and twilight. As we 
ascend higher and higher 
the number of particles 
between us and the sun 
gets ever fewer; gradually . 
we see the blue light of the 
sky disappearing, until 
finally we are left with a 
jet-black sky which is 
broken only here and 
there by the vivid points 
of light we recognise as 
stars. Sunlight no longer 
has alarge part of its blue 
light abstracted from it, 
so that the sun looks far 
bluer than it did on earth, 
and also far brighter. And 
over there we see the 
moon, bathed in the rays 
of the sun. We notice that 
those parts of it which are 
turned away from the sun 
are perfectly dark, and see 
that the moon gives no 
light of its own but only 
shines where the sun’s 
light falls on it. We have 
direct evidence of this 
when the sun is eclipsed. 
The moon slowly passes — 
in front of it, until the 
light of the sun is entirely 
blotted out. Any light 
which the moon emits on 
its own account ought now to be seen very clearly. But we see 
no such light; the moon looks absolutely black. 

At the same time we can see that the moon has no atmo- 
sphere surrounding it. For just at the end of the eclipse comes 
the final moment of darkness; in a second the sun will blaze 
out from behind the dark moon—it will, so to speak, rise from 
beyond the horizon formed by the edge of the moon. If there 
were an atmosphere on the moon, now is the time it would 
disclose its presence. The rising of the sun would be heralded 
by tints of dawn, like those we see when it rises from below 
the horizon on earth. Actually we see nothing of the kind; the 
sun bursts forth suddenly and instantaneously in all its vividness 
—we see that the moon has no atmosphere to produce the tints 
of dawn. . 

And, because of this, when we reach the moon, its landscapes 
will look very different from those we have left behind us on 
earth. All the effects of colour, light and shade that we describe 
as ‘atmospheric’ will be wanting. There will be no blue sky 

-overhead, no P le distances; no gold or silver at sunrise and 
sunset; no soft dawns and twilights. The sun will rise from 


T last we are really starting off into space, and shall 


A near view of the moon, showing plains, the so-called ‘seas’, mountain ranges, 
and volcanic craters 
Photograph by Puiscux, Paris Observatory 


below the horizon with all the suddenness of turning on an 
electric light. All day long we shall feel as though we were in 
the beams of a terribly powerful searchlight—the sun. Where 
these fall there will be brilliant white light, everywhere else 
the blackness of might. The absence of atmosphere on the 
moon can be very simply explained. For unless an astro- 
nomical body has a considerable hold over its atmosphere, 
this will go dancing off 
molecule by molecule 
into space, and the plain 
truth is that the moon is 
too feeble—not forceful 
enough — to retain an 
atmosphere. On earth we 
are continually conscious 
of the weights of our 
bodies; every time we try 
to jump orrun we feel the 
earth pulling us down- 
wards with its mighty 
gravitational pull, and, of 
course, it exerts a similar 
pull on all other objects 
—it was this that caused 
Newton’s apple to fall to 
the ground, and it is this 
that prevents objects on 
tne earth from flying off 
into space as they are 
whirled round by the 
earth’s rotation. 

Now the moon is much 
smaller than the earth, so 
that its gravitational pull 
is far feebler. If we step 
off our magic carpet on to 
the moon, we shall hardly 
be conscious of the 
weights of our bodies; we 
shall find we can jump 
about six times as high 
as on earth, and can fall 
six times as far without 
hurting ourselves. If we 
take off from the ground 
with a speed of twenty 
feet a second, we shall 
jump to a height of six 
feet on earth, but to a 
height of thirty-six feet 
on the moon. In the same 
way the shot from a gun 
may rise to a height of six 
miles on earth, but would rise to a height of thirty-six miles on 
the moon. Molecules of air, however, move many times faster 
than gunshot, and when we calculate how high these would rise 
on the moon, we find they would leap right off into space, never 
to return. This is how we know that the moon cannot have an 
atmosphere. It may have had one in the remote past—millions 
of years ago—but if so, all its molecules must have danced off 
into space long ago. 

When the early astronomers first studied the moon through 
their minute telescopes, they saw landscapes of rugged moun- 
tain ridges interspersed with flat level areas, which they imag- 
ined to be seas of water. We know now that they were wrong in 
this identification. If there were seas, or lakes, or even rivers, 
of water on the moon, we should be sure to see some at least of 
these glittering in the bright sunlight. Yet although the moon 
has been studied for centuries, no one has ever seen anything 
which has in the least resembled the glitter of sunlight on water. 
Indeed, the moon could retain water even less than air, for its 
molecules, being of lighter weight, would dance off into space 
éven more nimbly than those of air do. Clearly then the flat 


areas do not consist of water. - 
It is less easy to discover what 
they do consist of. But there 
are many ways of studying the 
problem, of which I can onl 
mention one. 


_ At intervals the earth comes 
exactly between the sun and 
the moon, temporarily shut- 
ting off the sun’s rays from” 
the -moon’s surface. We call 
this an eclipse of the moon. If 
we happen to be on the moon 
when such an eclipse occurs, 
we shall feel a chilly feeling 
coming over us—just as we 
do on earth when a big dark 
cloud passes temporarily over 
the face of the sun. Now 
astronomers can estimate the 
severity of the chill; they have 
instruments with which they 
can measure the temperature 
of any spot they please on the © 
surface of the moon, and so, 
of course, can record the rate 
at which this temperature 
changes. When they do this, 
they find two things. First, 
the chill is a very sudden one 
—the temperature changes 
very rapidly. Second, the 
chill is a very intense one 


A still closer view of part of the moon, showing plains and craters which 


g can easily be identified in the upper right-hand part of the photograph 
—the temperature falls very on the previous page 


n: our own polar regions, 
indeed, it is §6 degrees lower 


Now if the flat parts of the 
moon were seas of real water, 
we should expect. the exact 
opposite of this. For water 
retains ‘its heat and cold for a 
long time—we know how the 
water of a lake stays warm 
until late evening, long after — 
the sun’s rays have left it, and 
bathers know only too well 
how the sea stays cold after 
the hot summer sun has been 
shining on it for hours and 
even for days. Indeed, we 
owe our warm English 
climate to the way in which 

- the water of the Gulf Stream 
retains relics of its tropical 
heat all through its long 
journey from the Gulf of 
Mexico to our own shores. 

Whatever the flat surface 
of the moon may consist of, 
then, it must be something 
very different from water. 
Instead of retaining its heat 
for a long time, it gives 
it up very quickly. And, 
among all the substances 


low. Ata spot on the moon Me 3 Photograph: Mount Wilson Observatory which are conceivably 


where the sun is beating right 

down from overhead, the temperature may be as high as 200 
degrees Fahrenheit—nearly the temperature of boiling water; 
then the earth intervenes and blots out the sun’s rays, and 
within a few minutes the temperature will have fallen to 150 
degrees below zero—which is far below the temperatures of 


; - possible for the moon’s sur- 
face, only one has the precise properties needed. This is vol- 
canic ash. With a surface of volcanic ash we should expect the 
moon to show exactly those rapid and violent changes of tem- 


perature which are actually observed; with no other substance 


could the changes be so sensationally violent. 
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Modeis showing (left) the neighbourhood of Vesuvius, and (right) an equal area of the surface of the moon. The similarity suggests that the 
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circular markings on the moon’s surface are of volcanic origin ~ _ crs 


ort “its - own een “We 
ove ind. aes as it aid 


‘Hoyle of the earth’ s interior at intervals. But the few mioun= 
tains which are still actively. volcanic form. only a small fraction 
a _ of the number which are known to have been volcanic in the 


"past. At one time our earth must have been ‘fairly’ dotted 


a over with, volcanoes, continually | ‘throwing: out immiense 
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4 oJ Shooting stars. The sareey are tiny pellets of rock or metal— © 


_ masses of Java and igneous rocks: Our atmosphere, and its 
_ concomitants of rain, snow and frost have gradually disinte- 
grated these rocks, forming first soil, and then vegetation, and - 
_ so making old smother earth a | possible: home for its Wee 
_ Of varied and teeming life which now inhabits it. 

_ We may well imagine that the moon passed through thd 


: same early stages of development < as our earth. As it cooled, 


a solid crust would form, which would i in due course fall i in on 
the ever-shrinking i inner layers. Here and there—at the weak 


, spots of the crust—volcanic vent-holes would form, through | 
_ which much of the liquid substance of the interior would be 


_ Squirted out in flows of lava which would cool and solidify in 


_ time. At this point the two stories diverge. On the earth, a 


certain amount of light gas will already have floated up to the 


- surface, This, in combination with the water, steam and gases 


ejected from the volcanoes will in time form oceans and atmos-. 
pheres, Rain and snow will follow, frost and i ice, then soil and 
vegetation, finally animal life. ..- 

On the moon also, the light gases and water will rise to the 
surface, but they will not stay there. As we have already seen, 
their molecules fly off into space—the puny mass of the moon 
has not sufficient gravitational grip to retain them. And so it 
comes about that as the moon cools . into a solid mass, its 
volcanoes merely lapse into inactivity, while their outpourings 
of lava remain ‘to oe the Sochanging surface of a dead 
eee 
+ eWhether or not ‘this i is “the. true story Ws ne moon’s ug 
it at least fits in remarkably well with the present appearance 
of the moon—so well, indeed, that we can hardly. doubt its 
accuracy. For when we view the moon through a.big-telescope 
we-see that it is dotted over with formations that look almost 


_ exactly like our terrestrial. volcanoes—most of them with 


yent-holes and craters all complete. Volcanoes are far more 
numerous on the moon than they now are on earth—although ~ 
possibly 1 not more numerous than they orice were. They are, 
however, certainly much. larger than our terrestrial volcanoes. 
One is larger than the whole of Wales, while. many. are larger 
thant whole English counties. The mountains on the moon are 
_also ‘relatively higher than those on’ earth—indeed, the whole 
scenery of the moon is on a rather heroic scale. ‘Possibly the 
feebleness of the moon’s gravitational puli- may provide an 
explanation of this. The general appearance of the moon, as 
‘seen through | = large ceed oe consists of volcanic craters 


ak ‘often | more. may overlap, of the so-called ‘seas, , which we 


= now believe to be flat plains of volcanic ash, and of bold ranges 
of jagged and often. ‘precipitous mountains, generally ee 
in ranges, but sometimes as isolated peaks. — 

- Something else; that I have not so far mentioned, may have 


‘ye been partly responsible for the present appearance of the moon. 


_ Occasionally, + when we on earth look upwards at night, we see 


_ bright points ‘of light’ darting across the sky as though the 


stars were unable to keep their places in the heavens, and 
‘were falling to earth. Indeed, we describe these objects as 


_ white heat, so that they shine with the brilliant light we know 


“80 well: As they dash through the air they rapidly disintegrate 
‘into dust and disappear from sight within a few seconds— 
generally while ffeyat are = Sti many miles so aede the surface of 
‘the earth,” .” 


Sometimes larger masses of rock anc stone come hurtling * 


i through the air in the same way, and at the same great speeds. 
These shine « even more vividly; also because of their larger size 
they do not disintegrate so rapidly in their flight through the — 
air. Often they last long enough to strike the earth; we then - 
- describe them as meteorites. Sometimes they bury themselves 
_ deep in the soil, making huge holes as they do so. There is, 
for instance, a large hole in the earth in Arizona, three miles 


in circumference and more than a tenth of a mile in depth, 
which i is believed to have been formed in this way. The size 
of the hole suggests that the meteorite which produced it may 


‘have’ been about the size of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and_ may, 
have weighed perhaps 14 million tons, 


The moon must be just as liable to bombardment by 1 these 
objects as the earth is. But when they strike the moon they find 
no atmosphere to check their flight, to raise them to incan- 
descence and finally to dissipate the smaller of them into dust. 
When they hit the surface of the moon, they are still moving 
with the high speeds with which they had been travelling 
through space. And, with these high speeds, their capacity 
for doing damage is enormous. Even a small pellet may 
do as much damage as the largest shot or shell ever fired from 
a gun; a really large meteorite can make more havoc than 
we can well imagine. Now the impacts of these bodies on the 
moon may well have had some influence on its. present 
appearance. They may have formed some of the smaller holes 
in its surface, and may perhaps have helped break its mountains 
into its present jagged shapes. We on earth owe it to our 
atmosphere that we are not under incessant bombardment 
by these objects—only a yer! few get through the ee 
to do dantage a on earthy: . 


Under the title of Simple Science (Blackwell, 8s. 6d.) Professor 
E: N. da-C. Andrade and Julian Huxley have produced a 
simple, unpretentious and admirably-written book which should 
take its proper place as a contribution to the delight as well as 
to the enlightenment of youth, To expound sciencé in graceful 


and luminous outline, not systematically as a school subject, 


but as a body of knowledge connected with everything around 
us, without erring ‘through heartiness or by false emphasis, is 
difficult; it is only within the capacity of these, like the authors, 
who are expert in their fields, who have wide experience of the 
Capacities. of those for whom their book is primarily written, 
and who know how to write. The book is in three main sections, 
¢alled:‘Things: Around Us’, ‘Science and Life’, and ‘Forces at 
Work’, but a better idea of the ground covered 3 is indicated by 


_the subjects of the successive chapters. ‘The. book begins with 
the. question: What is science? It goes on to discuss the nature 


of things, movements and forces, energy, air, water, life, 
breathing and burning, how we move our bodies, how the body 
machine is controlled, heat and temperature, human tempera- 
ture and human health, how plants live, some different ways of 
living, the world of-electricity, current electricity, magnetism, 
light, inorganic chemistry, hydrocarbons and: carbohydrates, 
alcohol. and coal tar. The sequence’ has evidently been carefully 
thought out, the arrangement: goes far to-make the book a 
connected whole despite its wide range. There are more than 


‘four hundred illustrations, all in line, by L. G. Brightwell. They 


are technically adequate, well chosen, and lively. One class of 
reader, possibly more than the young people for whom the 


_ book has beer« Primarily written, will enjoy and profit by the 


book—the specialist worker in science, He will find in it much 
that he has forgotten and much else that has never been quite 
‘so plainly put before. 


yea a 
hrough spz 1ormous. eects meriies as nea as. 100 
miles a second, Mintilis suddenly one night they run into the ; 
~-earth’s atmosphere. The friction of their then raises them toa __ 
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Libraries and Charlatans 
HE management of Public Libraries is a task 
which grows with the years. In their latest 
Report the Public Libraries Committee of the 
Westminster Corporation have some pertinent 
things to say. “Book selection is an increasingly difficult 


problem; the charlatan-author is a new and growing 
phenomenon in the world of. books. A generation ago 


almost every biography was the serious work of a person . 
-__ especially qualified for the task by knowledge or study. 
. The craze for rewriting the lives of the great, with false 
values and warped perspective, may produce amusing 


. Pretentious philosophy, unsound 


chair—scarcely a class in what was formerly considered 
the serious and informative section of the Library but 


_ risks debasement and contamination by his too facile pen. 


Expert guidance in selection is insufficient or too long 
delayed. Clever and wide advertisement creates imme- 
diate demand which it is difficult to resist until the 
imposture is unmasked’, ° ; : . ead 
_- The trouble is not susceptible of any simple and 
immediate remedy. There is so often a natural reluctance 


on the part of the academic world to admit the merit 


of works which poach on their preserves. It is hardly in 
professional human nature to be pleased when some 
popular writer achieves large sales with a biography of a 


historical character upon whom the academic man has~ . 


himself laboured for years without much, or perhaps 
any, popular recognition; and there is no doubt that the 
newcomer or the non-academic writer has a hard battle 
for justice when his work is in fact careful and good, — 


of academic orthodoxy, of the way certain schools of 


id opinion in history, in philosophy, in economics and 
science have reigned for years and have vigorously sat 
on heterodoxy, is too full of the dangers which accompany ~ 


official standards. Librarians cannot choose their books, 
even on economics, by a scrutiny of the status of the 


writer and the weight of the letters after his name. 
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What then is the Librari dei 
want the books.they see advertised and hear discusse 
-measure of procrastination, such as is frankly avow 

for example, in the Annual Report of the Croydon Public — 
Library Services, called What Croydon Reads, enables 
Librarians with the help of responsible reviews to gain 


the Prudential are the pioneers in improving the sys 
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some idea of the sort of rank.a book is going to take. 
Bodies like the Historical Association issue their annual 


surveys of the literature of the year, but these surveys — 
cannot reach the Librarian before he has taken his — 


decision. The problem, after all, is not whether or no to’ 
buy popular and perhaps worthless books, a certain 
number of which must be provided for their entertain- 

ment value, but how to maintain the instructive standards — 


in a good Library. It is plainly wrong that because an 
‘ author and his publisher choose to call his imaginings - 


history they should be classified under History in the. 


Library shelves. A Librarian can maintain his trust who, — 
keeps rigorous standards of classification, making books. 
, Which seem to be purely commercial ventures wait their - 
_turn and, perhaps, inserting in their covers references to 

authoritative reviews. Such reviews might even be, with 


great profit to readers, kept available in a special section 

of the Reference Library. —_—- pe 

In far too many libraries at present it is a matter of 

chance what book an earnest but uninstructed student — 
will find under the most serious section headings. Works 

presented by their authors, as some leading advocates 


of the Baconian theory have distributed their theses _ 
through the Libraries of England, out-of-date and 


random pieces—there is no knowing what you will find 
as armed with your ratepayer’s ticket you. lose yourself 
among the shelves. The function of the Librarian grows 
in complexity as the thirst for information on an increasing 
range of topics brings more and more readers only too 


anxious to know what to read. Competitive commercial  —_ 


publishing has many advantages and gives every sort of | 
writing some sort of chance, but it does not give disin- 


terested advice about what to: read or what books are ~ 
good. There has been so far too much reliance on the — 
old conception of a Librarian as a person who kept in — 


good order the books of a community or individual who 
knew very well how to use them. The Public Librarian 
of today keeps the books of a democracy at once eager 


to learn.and ill-equipped for judging its self-appointed — 
- and readable results, but such successes as have been teachers. He must be a watchdog with wide sympathies _ 
achieved owe more to the novelist’s art than to that of 
the biographer . . 

economics, pseudo-science—the sciolist usurps every 


for unofficial and unorthodox as for conventional pens, 
but with a powerful nose for a bad piece of work, and he ~ 
should so arrange his Library that good biographies — 


and bad are not stood side by side without a word ora 


sign of guidance to distinguish between them. 


Workers’ Insurance 


HE B.B.C. deeply regrets the inaccuracies which _ 
. appeared in THE LISTENER leading article of 


Sir Joseph Benn, was described as the Chairman of the 


Prudential Assurance Company of which Sir Joseph Burn : 


is in fact the General Manager. ~ — “F We 
In case the impression should have been created by the 
article in question that the Prudential Assurance Com- — 


pany is the subject of the matters discussed, the B.B.C.~ — 
desires to make plain that this was not so, and the mee — 


of that Company was made solely on account of the 


still more when it is challenging and unfamiliar. The story that Sir Joseph Burn, who is to broadcast on ‘Saturday - ;- 


next, the 27th instant, holds office in that Company. 

The B.B.C. expresses deep apologies to the Pruden 
Assurance Company for any inconvenience it may ha’ 
been caused by the article in question. It recognises ° 


of Industrial Assurance and for that reason requested 


Joseph Burn to assist in the broadcast. 
SS tae ae 
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October 17 (page 636) under the title ‘Workers? ~ 
Insurance’, whereby Sir Joseph Burn, miscalled 
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HERE are few more familiar landmarks in West 
London than the Imperial Institute in South Ken- 
sington. Since its foundation, under the leadership 
. of Edward VII when he was Prince of Wales, as a 
memorial to the Jubilee of his mother, the Institute has passed 
through forty chequered years, being passed from one Govern- 
ment Department to another. The idea of a centre in London 
where the products of all parts of the Empire can be scienti- 
_ fically studied and at the same time displayed and made 
__ interesting to the general public is a sound and important 
- one, and under Sir William Furse, who is now retiring 
| from the direction of the Institute, great progress has been 
made in making the galleries lively and entertaining places. 
The rows of glass bottles which too often do duty for an 
exhibition of products have given place to panoramic models 

and working replicas of tropical farms. Over a million people 

_ Visit the Institute every year, many of them school children 
in parties, and a cinema and a wireless talk combine with 
the tour of the galleries to make a varied and much enjoyed 
afternoon. Sir William Furse is leaving the Institute for 
which he has done so much, at a time when its future is 
clouded and uncertain. The Dominions, in pursuance of 
their policy of developing and concentrating upon their 
| own centres in London, have announced their intention of 
; ceasing their contributions to the Institute. Those contribu- 
‘ tions are not large, a few thousand pounds a year from all the 
Dominions combined, but they are vital to a work which has 
never been adequately financed. For the colonies, who are 
unable to maintain as the Dominions do their own impressive 
centres in the capital of the Empire, the Institute is invaluable. 
The colonies, as the places for which Great Britain has direct 
responsibility, are the part of the Empire on whose behalf both 
educational and scientific work most recuizes to be done. The 
great London Museums receive grants from the Board of 
Education. In the same way the Imperial Institute, which has 
been well called the Museum of the Future, the place where 
the possibilities of tomorrow can be studied and tested, 
deserves to take honourable rank among the educational insti- 
tutions of the country. 
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So long as we each remain caged in a single time area, the 
medieval method of telling the time by trundling twin hands 


round a dial served its purpose. But now that we can talk. 


across frontiers and seas and listen to broadcasts and events in 

time areas other than our own, a clock that shall show us 
times everywhere has become essential; and this new need has 
lately been met in a very ingenious way by Mr. J. F. Willis, of 
Norwich. His World Clock is based on the simple principle 

of revolving a dial round stationary hands instead of two 
hands round a stationary dial. As the dial revolves anti-clock- 

wise it shows the hour at the stationary point represent- 

ing one’s own time area; and since one can place round the dial 

as many fixed points as desired, a single dial revolving on a 
chart of the world on its time instead of its geographical 
meridians, will automatically show times everywhere. Even 

4 with a dial too small to carry on its circumference the divisions 
of minutes it can still be achieved. For as the model here 
illustrated shows, a-single small hand revolving below it 
suffices to show the exact number of minutes it is past each 
Standard hour everywhere in the world. Further, showing as 

it does simultaneously times elsewhere as well as our own, it 
never needs altering on ship nor air services nor on the passage 

from one land to another, nor even indeed on the shift to 
summertime, since, through summertime’s observance, one 

7 simply reads the time of a place at whatever alternative 
____ meridian it elects to adopt. Perhaps the most important service 
of the World Clock is that it solves once for all the chaos pre- 
vailing in the recording of times at sea. All that our present- 
____ day clock can achieve on a moving ship is to show its solar 
B time wrongly, save at the one moment daily when its increas- 
____ ing error compels its readjustment to the time of its changed 
position. It is imcapable of telling the mariner the time at the 
% “apa approaches, or even the time on the ships he is passing. 
oe ys new method, each clock would then show to each 
ip the exact standard time of all seaports or countries with 
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which communication any moment might be necessary; the 
correct Standard time on-all ships; at what instant of time any 
S.O.S. anywhere despatched would reach everywhere; and the 
exact solar time of every position at sea. Among further advan- 


tages, the World Clock shows the time of the position of each 
aeroplane in flight (it is now in use at Mildenhall for the timing 
of the Air Race to Australia); the position occupied any moment 
by the old and new day in their spin round the world; and 
at what moment the first news of world events anywhere may 
be locally received. 
x * 

Despite its fantastical sound, the proposal made by Mr. 
A. C. R. Carter at a recent banquet of the Knights of the 
Round Table Club, that Chairs of Chivalry should be insti- 
tuted at our universities, was not intended to be merely a 
romantic celebration of the days when knights were bold. 
Mr. Carter believes that the present age lacks chivalry. He 
complains that William of Wykeham’s precept that ‘manners 
makyth man’ no longer applies to the boy of today. Thus it 
is with the practical object of inculcating ‘certain vanished 
standards of behaviour’ that Mr. Carter would appoint his 
Professors of Chivalry. ‘I believe’, he said, ‘that talking about 
chivalry, apart from practising it, will make men more broad- 
minded and generous’. The conception of a university as a 
leader in the problems of everyday life is not one with which 
we would wish to quarrel, but the. part that ‘talking about 
chivalry’ could play is another matter. The structure of society 
in the Middle Ages made chivalry not only desirable but 
necessary, that the weak might survive in a dangerous world, 
through the protection of the strong. With the changes in 
society brought about at the Renaissance a new conception 
took its place, the ideal of the gentleman. That ideal itself 
has been transmuted through the centuries. Good manners 
and fine feeling depend so much for their definite form upon 
the milieu upon which they are to be thrown that only’a very 
general inspiration towards maintaining a high standard can 
be drawn from the past. But that is not to belittle the wisdom 
of calling for Chairs to study Chivalry or other codes. There 
is no better approach to the past than by social and cultural 
studies which deserve pride of place over chronicles of political 
and military events. As Mr. Carter points out, the Professors 
of Chivalry would have the medizval romances and the whole 
literature of chivalry as their field. About those pleasant 
pastures we are apt to stray with little concentration; ‘mediz- 
valism’ is associated for most of us with vague dreams of a 
golden age, and ‘the word ‘romantic’ used to evoke the very 
opposite to,.the. real. A Chair of Chivalry founded for the 
purpose of bringing some order and definition into this vague 
world would surely be of very considerable value. 
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‘awe aE ; By FRANCIS TOYE : ee 
nee! | Delius? ‘Mass of Life’ is being broadcast from the B.B.C. Symphony Concert at the Queen’s Hall ie evening. Although 

a a: originally announced to be sung in German, the work will be given in English 
aun T a recent performance ot’ ‘A Village Romeo and _ or‘On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring’; which, be itnoted 
ee. Juliet’, Sir Thomas Beecham came before the curtain in passing, are exclusively the products of Delius No. 2. he 

Pa and gave us a disquisition on Frederick Delius, which, After all, in music as in all the arts, it is quality that occ 

ae in view of their intimacy and sympathy, was excep- not quantity, nor bigness, nor good intentions. A small work % 
: tionally interesting. The gist of these remarks was that Delius that possesses real quality will outlast a work that possesses 
possessed two distinct personalities; one highly complex, one or even all of these other attributes. Indeed, we who love __ 
ee. would-be philosophical and dogmatic; the other instinctive, Delius’ music believe in its great excellence on this very — ‘3 
ety ’ almost naive in its simplicity. ground, claiming that the relationship of quantity and quality 
ne y --It seems to me most important to. Pemente! these conflict- in his total output is very remarkable. That-is not:to:say that 
x ing attributes when considering ‘A Mass of Life’. It isacuri- Delius is a great master in the proper sense of the word. The — : 
Bere” ous coincidence, to begin with, that Delius in this, his most handling of his material is not sure enough to justify the term. 
| important work, should have chosen as his collaborator.a From the structural point ‘of view his work is often imperfect, 
_, __-writer whose characteristics are by no means wholly unlike most of his compositions suffering from a certain diffuseness, . z 
a his own. Nietzsche the philosopher and Nietzsche the poet sometimes from a. lack of contrast. There are tiresome g 
possessed personalities entirely distinct. Few people are under mannerisms at times—a weakness for a rather bumpy six-eight 4 
any illusion nowadays as to the importance of Nietzsche the rhythm, for instance—and his scoring is often thick and 
ay philosopher—it does not exist. Nietzsche the poet, on the muddy with unnecessary reduplications. It is an open secret | 
te other hand, though he may not be fashionable, is considerably, that Beecham and other enthusiastic interpreters of his score 
ot respected. In other words, we still find much to admire in the have not scrupled to clarify them Considers ae to their 3 


Bsc, instinct and the flair of Nietzsche and little in his intellectual 
a . constructiveness. The man who gave wings to the. theories 
- of Gobineau and who was sufficiently sensitive to feel the 
it element of impurity in Wagner’s music at a time when the 
rest of the world was just about to decide that it was the great- 
est music written ever, is one for whom one cannot help. enter- 

taining real admiration. — 
Thirty years ago, ere when ‘A Mass of Life’ was 
compiled and written, the conditions were a little different. 


People were still coquetting with Nietzsche the philosopher, ' 


and Neo-Paganism had not yet been supplanted by Fascism 
or Neo-Catholicism as the fashionable European cult. 

. There can be no doubt, I think, that Delius No. 1 was at 
ae least equally attracted by the subject of Nietzsche’s ‘Zara- 

thustra’ as was Delius No. 2. A work like the so-called ‘Re- 
quiem’ (a total and well-deserved failure) proves that there 
x was a definite dogmatic bias in his personality. The very titles 
ak of this ‘Requiem’, or, for the matter of that, of this ‘Mass of 
pee Life’ are challenges—in my view rather silly and unfortunate 
: challenges. It is quite possible that Delius No. 1 imagined that 
he was taking part in a last triumphant assault on the eschato- 
logical dogmas of the Church and that therein lay one of the 
_ principal merits of his work. 

But Delius No. 2 knew better. This Delius, impressed ‘by 
the striking imagery, the imaginative poetry and the sincere 
emotion of so much of Nietzsche’s strange ‘Also Sprach 
Soe’: Zarathustra,’ felt no doubt of the opportunities offered him for 
expressing the particular qualities of his musical endowment. 
aes He even got into the field first with ‘Zarathustra’s Nachtlied’, 
oe subsequently incorporated in ‘A Mass of Life’ and indubitably 
oft one of the most beautiful movements in it; and I think it is fair 
to say that, in the work as a whole, the more simple emotions, 
such as Zarathustra’s loneliness, or the comparatively direct 
painting of natural phenomena, such as the heat of noonday in 
the meadows or the tolling of a bell at midnight, remain the 
‘outstanding features. 

There is much more of beauty besides; indeed, for variety 
and, possibly, for architectural skill, ‘A Mass of Life’ may not 
unjustly claim the pre-eminence among the works of Delius, 
_ for these eleven numbers, lasting some hour-and-a-half, con- 
stitute a real entity. For my part I have always felt the dance- 
lilts sung by the maidens to be rather unsatisfactory, the second 
in particular being on occasions written far too high for the 


_ consideration for his choruses. As a work of art, then, ‘A Mass 
of Life’, though it aims higher and is in a sense a more remark- 
able achievement—let anyone who doubts this last compare it 
with Richard Strauss’ pedestrian tone-poem ‘Also Sprach 
Zarathustra’—does not seem to me so perfect as that most 
lovely of all symphonic poems, ‘Paris’, or even, I suppose, as. 
an exquisite miniature, such as “A Summer Night on ue: River’ 


-of greatness. It is not constant, it does not perhaps even largely 
' . preponderate; but it is there. No composer of the second order, 


_ Imagination hankers at one time or another. I know of no com- 


at, sopranos. But then Delius is not in the habit of showing much. 


of a Verdi opera, tor the kind of gaiety in which Rossini, ex-. 


invariably. But he gives something which is all his own—and 
that is as much as we have a right te expect from —_ a“ 


undoubted gain. 


But these factors, though by no means negligible, are not of 
primary importance. The point about Delius is that he and, as 
I think, he almost alone among contemporary composers, with 
the possible exception of Sibelius, shows in his musica quality 


es | ting 
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however skilled, however competent, could have written the 

last half-a-dozen pages of ‘Sea Drift’ or ‘The Walk to the 
Paradise Garden’, or the entrance of the chorus in “A Song of 

the High Hills’, to take but three instances. And through ; 
nearly all the works there are scattered little phrases, highly 
individual, that reveal themselves as products of coe of the 
highest order. 

To such heights, as I see it, composers of the second order 
such as Strauss, Puccini, and Elgar never attain. Not that they . 
are not all three in their several ways admirable composers, far _ . 
more competent as a rule than Delius, who have produced 
works that delight me and for which I have the greatest re- 
spect..But their music does not come, so to say, fromthe Royal __ 
Mint. Delius, though often imperfect, does. It forms a part, 
however limited, of the gold currency on which the lover of 
music can always rely in times of stress. ~ 


A lot of nonsense is talked about this or that composer bites 
‘the greatest’, the truth being that there is a whole collection of 


_“greatest’ composers, more or less, though by no means unani- 


mously, recognised; and that we prefer this one or that accord- 
ing to our temperaments and our moods. They may be a dozen 
or even twenty, but on the whole everybody agrees pretty well 
as to who they are. Some feel a special affinity with Bach, 
Palestrina, Beethoven, or Wagner; others (like myself) with 
Handel, Mozart, Schubert or Verdi. Again, in certain moods 
one goes to certain other composers, even those outside one ’s aa 
favourite category. \ hag 
Now, just as one goes to Bach for inevitability and sanity, to. aa 
Handel for poetry and grandeur, to Mozart for delicacy, soone _ 
goes to Delius for those dreams after which any man of 


poser who satisfies this need better than Delius. To me, at any 
rate, he seems to do so better than Debussy (a dangerous 
rival) because his genius is more fresh, freer from that 
exoticism which mars, to me, a considerable portion of 
Debussy’s lovely music. He cannot give everything. Who can? — a + 

I cannot imagine myself or anyone else turning to elius for thes 
kind of thrill that is to be found, for instance, in the best pages. 


celled, for the kind of divine simplicity that is Schubert’ 


and. more. than we usually get. 


2 The following three narratives ant part of the <ourney | to Paae programme Weadeod on ‘October 20. Major-General 
- Dunsterville led the last army which marched through Persia—a little column of British troops drawing a line between the 
__ frontiers of India and the Pan-German forces released by the Russian revolution. Miss Freya Stark travelled alone in 1932 
gins a wild and dangerous part and has published an account of her journey in ‘The Valleys of the Assassins’. Sir 
Aenea Wilson Bee some time before the War in mapping the country and wandering through its remoter districts with a ae 

view to opening up its industrial resources ‘a 
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ie W ith Duniterforce from Baghdad to Baku a 
Br ef By Major-General L. C. DUNSTERVILLE ae 
‘a . i “eh vam i .. ts 
ae - CAME up the Pei Tak pass i the first time in January, that young soldier takes some beating. There on the road from a vieg 
1918, leading an army certainly, but itwas about the smallest Persia to Babylon, the road trodden by the Medes and 
bs army, I should think, as wellas the last, that came upthere— Persians, sat a youngster from the kindly Hampshire.downs. om 
__d& forty motor-cars and fifty-four men, that was all. There was The following month our little army came into Kasyin. en 
nothing at that moment between India and the Turkish armies The Russians had been in occupation for a long time and the hie 


te need pote men of pane Russia had pemllapeed, so poor Sees getting rid of tii did not welcome a (oe 
e- Tur ad a free way before ‘es Rd LB EA i I, ed SE PEA ha ES REPENS 
_ them through Persia to Afghanistan. 
We had to try to stop them some- 
how and protect the right wing of 
ene Mesopotamian army, that is to 
say, we really had to hold a line 
from. Baghdad to Baku on the Cas- 
pian, some 600 miles—not too easy 
am <for fifty-four gents 

___ It was raining hard when we got 
a. ta the pass and the road was so 
steep and rough. It. wasn’t more 

___ than a rough track going up some- 
___ times ata gradient of I in goodness _ 
knows what: the cars could only 
____be got up by pushing and pulling - 
and digging. Just one mile an hour 
was our average speed and it took | 
us all day to get to the top, where - 
the. rain turned into a blinding . 
snowstorm. I remember when I got 
to the top I found a rosy-faced 
Z Hampshire lad posted as sentry 
on the edge of the rock: the War = 
provided many scenes of marvellous - ‘Forty motors-cars and fifty-four men’: on the Kasvin—Resht road, February, 1918 


contrast, but I think the picture of From ‘The Adventures of Dunsterforce’ by Major-Gencral L. C. Dunsterville (Arnold) 


fresh invasion. In fact they were distinctly - 

hostile, but with true Persian courtesy a 
they refrained from attacking us, con- - 
tenting themselves with holding meetings bi 
and passing resolutions—‘Destroy the in- 
vaders. Carried unanimously!’ 


From Kasvin we had to get down a 
-~"| hundred and forty miles of road to reach 
the Caspian Sea. This road ran through 
"ay the Gilan province, where the revolutionary 
SX Pion) Jeader Kuchek Kham barred the way with 
: his army of Jangalis, men from Alamut 
and the neighbouring valleys. He was a 
young Persian, a university graduate who 
had the idea of turning himself into a dic- 
tator. I rather sympathised with him and I 
wanted to meet him, and if I had, there 
wouldn’t have been any fighting, but the 
Germans and Bolsheviks took good care 
that we didn’t have a chance of meeting. 
Wie Revolution was in the air and Kuchek 
Kham had rallied the tribes between Teron 
and the Caspian.Sea with his cry of ‘Persia 
for the Persians!’ No one quite knew how 
many troops he could muster, but in any 
case he commanded an almost impregnable 
position on the road through the jungle to 
the Caspian Sea. It is a magnificent 70 | 
miles through the gorges of the Sefid Rud 
river, and two men could hold it against 
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an army. However, we had to get through somehow, be- 
cause our first object was to help the Armenians to defend 
Baku against the Turks. The Russians were passing down 
the road at that time, merely with a view to returning 
to their own country, and it was absolutely necessary 
for them to clear away the opposition. General Bicher- 
akov, therefore, with his 800 men, supported by about 
300 of ours, undertook to attack Kuchek’s position at the 
Menjil bridge, halfway between Kasbin and Enzeli. On the 
one side of it, the rocky cliffs of the Elburz mountains rise 
steeply from within a few yards of the road, whilst-on the 
other an isolated flat-topped hill commands both road and 
bridge—a nasty place for any army to be caught in. But the 
fight was not a very desperate affair, as the Jangalis soon 
found themselves outmatched and retired from the position. 
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After that we had a clear road from Baghdad to the Caspian 
coast, and in August we were able to ship a force at Enzeli 
to sail across the Caspian and defend Baku. What happened 
there is another story, but it may give you-an insight-into this 
curiously remote bit of the War if I tell you that I sailed the 
Caspian on a ship called the President Kruger flying the 
Russian Imperial flag upside down, which happened to be 
the flag of Serbia, because the Bolsheviks in Enzeli objected 
to it right side up and I equally object to their red one. 
So there I was, a British General on the Caspian, the 
only sea unploughed before by British keels, on board 
a ship named after a South African President, sailing 
from a Persian port under the Serbian flag to relieve from 
the Turks a body of Armenians in a revolutionary Russian 
town. 


Through Unmapped Country 


By FREYA STARK 


IT Is AN ADVANTAGE to be a woman travelling alone through 
Persia in European clothes: such an unusual sight makes any 
brigand hesitate. Luristan has a great fascination for me. It is 
still little known, shut away behind its mountain walls. 
The Lurs come striding down from their highlands among the 
frightened peoples of the plain: in the bazaars they sit in 
groups apart: their wild and ancient dress, their fearless 
eyes, mark them out from the peasants around them. Over 
their shoulders is thrown a white felt coat with pointed hanging 
sleeves; their uncombed hair sticks out in a half-circle under 
the felt cap: in their hands are heavy staves weighted with 
metal; on their bare feet the local woollen shoe called giva, 
with soles made of strips of tough hide for the mountains. 
So they come striding down, behind caravans of small oxen 
almost hidden under woollen sacks woven in patterns and 
filled with grain or charcoal from the southern jungles. Three 
days to make the charcoal, four days’ journey to bring it to 
Nihavend, earns twelve krans or 2s. 5d. When you reach the 
top of the mountain above the city of Nihavend and look 
south across the plain of Khava far below, you can see these 
Caravans trailing towards you from an endless distance: you 


~ man when you dismount. His young men spread 


can think of them doing this for thousands and thousands of 
years: for you have now climbed up into an ancient world. 
Little oases of tillage make patches below, where black tents 
are pitched till harvest is gathered. An empty world lies around 
them, treeless, covered with thorny pasture, browsed over by 
flocks. Here and there rises the grassy mound of some buried. 
city: its regular shape and isolated position distinguish it from 
the hills. and long cliff ridges that hem in the plain. Who can 
describe the freedom of these ranges, these plains and fertile 
valleys with not a house upon them? But there is always a 
certain amount of danger as you thread your.way, among the 
rocky boulders of the pass. As you get near the top it is a 
good plan to walk ahead of the guide, since you stand a much 
better chance than he does of starting a friendly conversation 
before any shooting begins. x 

But though the Lurs have a dangerous: reputation, and 
stealing is the national art, the laws of hospitality are strong if 
once you get across the No’ Man’s Land that divides one tribe 
from the other. ‘Hosh ati’ (‘Fair is your coming’), says the ae 
ts, an 


you step gladly into the twilight of his tent. In a shallow hole 


- 


‘Over their long gown is a velvet coat ornamented 


‘sometimes, if the colony is poor, only a little sodden 
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Women and tents at Gatchkah 


scooped in the hard earth of the floor, the embers are blown 
up: water in.a copper ewer is put'on to boil for tea: a young 
man brings a sugar cone, the greatest luxury in Luristan, and 
chips it with a small axe: outside, women peer at you through 
chinks in the reed matting of which the walls of the tent are 
made. They are pretty women, with slanting turbans on their 
heads and long curls lying on their shoulders. Their chins and 
hands are tattooed in blue patterns and they wear a 

ring with a pearl or turquoise through one nostril. 


with beads or tinsel. Their scarlet trousers, too; have 
beads at the ankle, with perhaps an anklet below to 
match the heavy silver bracelets on their wrists. They 
go presently to cook your dinner in their own tents: 
sometimes a chicken roasted over the thorn bushes, 


bread and perhaps a mash of pumpkins. In _Pusht-i- 
Kuh, where the mountains are steep and clothed with 
oak trees, people will live in a bad year on acorns 
baked like bread. 

- When your supper is over, you sit and talk by the 
glow of the fire. The chiefs crouch near you, the 
shepherds and servants farther away in a wide circle. 
At the edge of her own apartment, the chieftain’s 
wife smokes a short clay pipe and listens. One side of 
the tent is open and a long line of black oxen with felt 
rugs on their backs acts as a windscreen. Our horses 
are there among them, chewing a miserable feed of 
straw out of mangers built of mud. I lie on a mat- 
tress and bolster by the fire: and as the mountains 
are near, and woods full of wild creatures are all 
around, I can see bonfires made to keep wild pig from the 
crops, and hear the boys who keep watch there shouting: 
‘Ware pig’, ‘Wer khek, wet khek’, the whole night through. 


In the morning a guide is ready to lead us across the borders 


.of his tribe. He has not yet adopted the modern sort of post- 


man’s uniform decreed for all Persia by law. His cap has a 


Tent Interior, Deh Kush 
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turban with tassels round it: his little pony also 
has tassels fluttering about it, and green reins, and 
an embroidered saddle with silver pommel, and huge 
stirrups inlaid with silver, whose sharp edges protect 
the rider’s bare feet when he turns by overhanging 
corners of the path. As we ride away the flocks are 
moving out to pasture. We are living the same life 
that’men must have lived here before ever the first 
stone was laid of those cities that now lie, buried, 
beneath our horses’ hoofs. 


Kasvin, which was once the capital of Persia, 
is sleepy enough now, but its history has had all the 
excitements of ah outpost town at constant war with 
robbers of the “hills. All sorts of lost causes found 
refuge in Elburz, whose ridges hang above the vines 

~ and yellow roses of Kasvin in the plain: Her most 
famous enemies were the. Assassins. of. Alamut,- the 
fortified valley. For fear of their attacks, the Kadi 
.of Kasvin could never walk abroad unarmed. The 
very word ‘assassin’ comes from them: they used to 
be. intoxicated: with the drug hashish, and were 
described as hashishin—smokers of hashish—to the 
Crusaders, who brought the word back to Europe. They 
were freethinkers: their destructive missionaries. travelled 
as far as China, South Arabia, Morocco: their power and 
terror spread from Persia to the Mediterranean: they alone 
resisted, for more than a year, the fearful invasion of the 
Tartars: and they still exist in India, under the peaceful 
headship-of H.H. the Aga Khan, whom they worship. His 


Camp and Chia Dozdan Mountains, behind Tarazak 
Photographs by the Author 


actual descent from the Oid Man of the Mountain, the chief 
of the Assassins, was proved in 1866 in the High Court of 
Bombay before a British judge. 

It is a three days’ ride from Kasvin to reach their ruined 
stronghold in the Alamut Valley. The time to do so is in May, 
when the Persian plains are covered with flowers. Rare villages 
are scattered there like islands under trees. You ride 
through foot-hills, climbing gradually towards the 
ridge of Elburz. Your escort of hillmen, dressed in 
blue cotton jerkins with a knife at the waist and 
black caps like overgrown skull caps, look like figures 
out of a Chaucer pilgrimage as they climb the slope. 
The country grows lonely; no ploughland, no village, 
a nomad tent or two in some high pocket: flowers 
everywhere, but more alpine as we rise—larkspur, 
scabious, red and yellow tulips, pomegranate blossom 
in crannies of the rocks. Down from the ridge come 
men of Alamut; their mules carry rice from the 
Caspian shore. So it has been carried for at least two 
thousand years. The long trains on the zig-zag path 
have bells that tinkle pleasantly. The men’s white 
frieze coats fasten down one side; a straight-stemmed 
long Kurdish pipe is in their sash; the older men 
have red henna-dyed beards; and they are all as 
friendly as can be. 

From the top of the pass you see at last the long 
valley of Alamut, with ribbons of water shining in it, 
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and red and black ranges rising one above the other north 
eastward. There is the Rock of the Assassins, like a ship in 
the trough of the valley, with the ruins of its fortress still 
upon it, though invisible at this distance. And beyond, on 
the skyline, higher than all, is Solomon’s throne, Takht-i- 
Sulaiman, the third highest mountain of Persia. 

Here they say King Solomon slept to gain the love of the 
Queen of Sheba. For she would have nothing to say to him 
because he was so old. But he was wise, and chose the freezing 
mountain summit, and there he pitched his tent and brought 
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Belkeis the Queen, and waited while the night grew colder: 
and at last she could bear to stay outside no longer, and crept 
in to him. But another legend has it that he chose this moun- 
tain to freeze his wives to death, one every night, because 
they talked too much. The northern slopes of these hills are 


clothed by the forests of Mazanderan and look out—a two. 


days’ ride away—to the Caspian Sea. Mist usually covers this 
land. The jungle hides it. In its depths are wooden villages 
hidden and unknown. It is an impenetrable country, still 
almost unexplored. 


Tapping ‘Persia’s Oilfields 
By SIR ARNOLD WILSON 


If Is LESS THAN thirty years since the discovery of what is developments. The hundred-and-fifty-mile pipe-line to 
now one of the world’s greatest oilfields. In 1905 a couple of _ navigable waters of the Persian Gulf; the vast refinery, the great 
English engineers and a Scotch doctor were sent out by oilfield producing 7,000,000 tons a year and’ providing steady 

acted 3 employment--for- some. 20,000 


Central area of the oilfields at Masjid-i-Sulaiman, Southern Persia, showing houses built by the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company for its Persian workers 


William Knox d’Arcy, an Englishman, born in Devon, who had 
obtained a concession. from the Persian Government. On a 
desolate little plain among barren 
gypsum hills one hundred and fifty 
miles from the sea, they started 
work on a small scale, putting down 
a couple of wells which yielded 
nothing. None of them had ever 
worked at this sort of thing before. 
They had made a road and with 
nine hundred mules had dragged 
up heavy machinery from the coast. 
The tribes were suspicious and in- 
clined to make trouble. In 1907 I 
was sent with some Indian soldiers 
to protect them, and to show the 
tribes that the British as well as the 
Persian Government approved of 
what.the engineers were doing. I 
spent two years there in a tent—120 
degrees or more in the shade in sum- 
mer. No oil was found and they had 
almost given up hope when early in 
the morning of May 25, 1908, I 
heard shouts, and running out of 
my.tent saw oil flowing high above 
the derrick. eae 
The whole future of Persia was 
changed by that discovery. None of 
us there in 1908 could have foreseen 


Naftak area of the oilficl 


Persians. and a great fleet of tank 
steamers, quite apart from royalties 
to the Persian Government, which 
have made many things possible. 
Today, one sees no oil about; it is 
all piped away without waste. There 
is little noise—the great rotary drills 
are cutting through the solid rock— 
- 4,000 feet below. the soil. The oil- 
feld is an example of industrialism 
in the East at its best—for all this 
staff are housed (and well housed) 
on thespot. Itisa monument to co- 
operation between East and West, 
British and Persian, of which both 
may be proud. And, like everything 
else in Persia, it has a long history 
behind it. Close to the oilfield is a 
fine temple dating back two or three 
thousand years, and remains of great 
causeways and bridges that led from 
Shushan, the palace of the Book of 
Esther, where Ahasuerus held court. 
More remarkable still, Firdausi, the 
epic poet of Persia, writing 1,000 
years ago, told how his hero made a 
great iron horse on wheels, filled it 
with black oil and sent it to spread 
terror among the elephants and to 
mow down the ranks of his enemies. What can have been in his 
mind we2 have n9 idea, but the story was oli when he wrote. 
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One of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s roads in Southern Persia, from Ganawah to Mishun 
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One of the Company’s refineries at Abadan ’ 
. E ; Photographs on this and the opposite page by courtesy of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Ltd, 


VERYBODY wants peace and everybody drifts to 
war. Why? Broadly owing to the method of defence 
adopted by the nations; a method which does not 
defend, but does and must produce war. The intention 
on both sides may be peace, but its result must inevitably be 
war. et 

What is the essence of that method of defence? It is that 
each must be his own defender, dependent only on his own 
strength. This means that for one nation to be secure against 
another, it must be stronger than that other. Then what 
becomes of defence for that other? Is he to go without defence? 
Under the competitive method general defence could only 
be secured if each could be stronger than the other. It defies 
arithmetic. Security for one means automatically insecurity 
for another. 


Problem of Parity 


Recognising that dilemma, we have usually talked in the 
past of a ‘balance’ of power, as we talk usually now of parity. 
We talked naval parity with America. Italy talks naval parity 
with France. We demand parity in the air. Just as impossible 
as the ‘each stronger than the other’ method. Because you can 
never tell when two great states are equal in power: this nation 
has more ships but that has more coaling stations. How many 
coaling stations go to how many ships? Nobody has ever been 
able to say; nobody ever will be able to say. During the 1927 
naval discussions with America concerning the relative value 

_ of cruisers mounting six-inch guns and cruisers mounting 


__ eight-inch guns, the American experts made this interesting 


discovery: in clear weather the eight-inch gun cruiser was. 
indubitably superior because it could outrange the other, but 
in foggy weather the six-inch gun cruiser was more powerful 
because operating at closer quarters it could manceuvre more 
quickly. The Americans said: ‘In view of your foggy weather 
these six-inch guns have more power on the other side of the 
world than they would have on this where fog is less frequent’. 
How many six-inch gun cruisers go to how much fog? The 
discussion could go on to the end of time, and you could never 


be sure when a balance between two nations had been ~ 


established. 

And if we could know it would not advance us. Here are two 
nations. The technicians, after interminable discussion, have 
decided that at last they are equal. And then one of them goes 
and makes a new alliance. That upsets the whole thing. For 
whether our armament is adequate or inadequate depends 

obviously on what it has to meet. A degree of naval armament 
for Britain which would be quite adequate if our enemy were, 
say, Finland, would be quite inadequate if it were two or three 
eat powers. So these words ‘adequate armament’ are as mean- 
ingless as talking about a thing ‘being the size ofa piece of chalk, 
unless you can say adequate for what, adequate to meet whom. 
After all one is less interested in the calibre of guns than in the - 
direction in which they are going to shoot. At us, or at the 
enemy? | . es 

Adequacy really depends upon who is with you and who 
against you; and that depends upon policy. What it is you are 
defending. , 


Defence of National Rights 


Now, what are we defending? When we talk of defence is it 
merely of national soil—keeping foreigners off our hearth-_ 
stones? As an Englishman, I am prepared to argue, until all is 
blue, that all the wars we ever fought were purely defensive 
wars, but I am obliged to take cognizance of the quite simple 
historical fact that in very nearly a thousand years every one 
of those wars, without any single exception whatsoever, has 
been fought in somebody else’s country. Does that fact neces- 
sarily make them aggressive? It does not. But it does prove that 
in so far as they were defensive they were not defensive of the. 
nation’s actual territory, soil, hearth and home. What they 
were defending was the nation’s interest, rights. _ ne 
_ Defence as we use the word really means that we must be in 
a position to defend our national rights—that is to say, what we 
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regard as those rights. And if we are to be in a position todo 
that, we must be stronger than anyone likely to challenge __ 
those rights. This is axiomatic. But note where it leaves you.. 
Each great state says: “It is true that perhaps we are building 
up our power so as to be stronger than you, but we give you 
our most positive assurance that the purpose of that power is: — 
purely and strictly defensive. That is to say, when we get into’ 
a dispute with you as to what your rights are and ours, when in. — 
fact the question is whether you are right or we are right, what’ 
we mean by defence is that we shall be in a position to decide 
that question. Could anything be fairer?’ _ ie 
Every Nation its Own Judge > a Sn 
We are putting our might not behind right, as we may sin=< 
cerely enough have supposed, but behind the denial of right, 
the denial to the other party of that right of judgment which we 
claim for ourselyes. Before the War we said: ‘If Germany _ 
becomes much stronger, adding to the greatest military 
machine in the world the greatest navy, we shall be in fact 
defenceless; be compelled to accept her reading of what our 
rights are. That is a position no free people should ever accept’. 
So far we were right. Not quite so right when we added: 
“We propose, therefore, that Germany accept it’. She is not 
accepting it because she will not accept as final a verdict 
delivered by the other party to the dispute. We are genuinely 
convinced that our power could never be used for injustice in 
the world. But our power, our naval power, plus French mili-. 
tary power, made the Treaty of Versailles. Looking at it the 
Germans say that that is what comes of being weaker than your 
rival. They are determined that next time, by secret arming or = 
sudden air attack, or by some means, they shall be the stronger os 
party: tear up that unjust document, and write another accord- ae 
ing to their views of justice. Will it be juster than the one 
we made? It will be less just. Germans are no more fit to be’ 


judges in their own cause than we are. We shall be the victims. “ 
We shall then have to upset that Treaty and make a new one, a 
Treaty of Versailles number three. Will it be better thannum- - 
ber one? As much worse as there will be more wrongs to er 
avenge, still more certain therefore to provoke German z 
resistance. And so on, da capo, until all civilisation and mercy = 
will have disappeared. Do you really think that method of 
defence will work? 48 

What is the root trouble? It is, putting it broadly, that we 
arm the litigants instead of arming the law. We believe thatwe 
can get defence without defending a law. Each will defend 
only himself. We think of defence as we think ofahouseholder 
defending himself against the burglar with a poker ora shot- 
gun. I was asked recently to consider the political significance ei 
of the fact that in the old days every bedstead had a place for 
a blunderbuss wherewith to greet the bandit. I do consider — ue 
the political significance of that fact, which I suggest is this: 
that when blunderbusses were common, householders were = 
infinitely less secure than in fact they are now, when not one be 
in a thousand has a firearm about the place. And that for a =! 


very obvious reason. When the community was so ill- 
organised that each householder had to depend mainly upon 
his individual prowess with a blunderbuss, a bandit gang had 
merely to be more powerful than a single householder in =~ 
order to ravage the country. Bandit gangs have been sup- _ 
pressed, not by the individual action of householders with 
blunderbusses but by the action of the whole community 
organising a police system by which a bandit gang has to meet 
the power, not of one house but of the whole community. 


Co-operation in Defence _ bere 
We have achieved that relative security because each is 
prepared to make some sacrifice for the defence of others;to 
co-operate in defence. The defence of the individual has 
become the job of the community. We pay our police rate, 
not merely to protect ourselves, but to protect our neighbours, _ 
even that blighter Smith next door, whom we loathe. We 
spend thousands, on finding the murderer of a man we have 
never seen. If our police system did not protect others, they _ 


ag 


tional politics we still believe in sndivideal ’ 
mmitment to. co-operate with others in - 


than: neutrality each his | own: Gerenices Yet the one out- 
standing lesson of the War enforces the exactly contrary 
sion. Just think. Twenty-two nations on the allied 
me were drawn into the Great War. Most of sy 


"commitments of the. fae Cavchant which ‘so 
ne of us now. But freedom from such commit- 
not keep them out, ‘did Keep out even isolated 


s= But: ‘commitment would five kept then out. Had Germany 
~ known that by following © a certain line she would bring 
_ twenty-two nations into the field against her, she would not. 
have followed that line. She did not even know fer a certainty 
_ a week before the War whether Britain would come in; what 
would bring her in, and what would keep her out; she had not 
_ the least notion that a given line of conduct would ultimately 
bring the vast resources of America into the field against her. 
_ The effect of American power as a deterrent was therefore 
_ completely lost. If power is to deter, the potential offender 
~ must know what conduct will bring it into the field and what 
~ won’t. We must make up our minds beforehand to a what 
would cause us to fight, what won te 


- * War on the Common Enemy 
q ’ _ What should cause us to fight? What is ser law we should 
_ defend in common and which once effective will protect all? 
It is a very simple law, namely, the law that no nation shall 
go to war. If, having a dispute it refuses to arbitrate and goes 
a to war, it is the common enemy. If the world as a whole—not 
everybody, but all the great states most concerned—made it 
} their business to make a transgression of that law as hard, as 
_._ difficult as possible, a policy unprofitable for any state to 
follow, then we should all be safer, better defended and nearer 
___ to the establishment of peace. We should not fear the power 
4 of others if they were our allies, by being the ally of that he 


_ I Is A COMFORTING THING that this great meditation on ‘the 
religion of liberty’ should have been delivered as a course of 
lectures to an Italian audiente in 1931, and that the volume in 
which the. lectures were afterwards printed should have quickly 
run into a third Italian edition. Liberty is not dead when such a 
prophet can speak and find a ready audience. Croce is one of 
the great synoptic thinkers of our time—perhaps the greatest. 

He is a philosopher to whom history and literature and econo- 
mics are all familiar, because they are all the concrete substance 


dialectic of ideas, and who, carrying his belief into the world of 
practice and the sphere of politics (as Hegel never succeeded in 
doing), draws the conclusion that the spirit and practice of 
liberty is ‘a necessary condition of the life of the mind and the 
essential core of ‘history. History to him is the history of mind, of 
the spirit; and ‘since spirit is liberty’, it is a history of liberty. 
Belief in liberty, being a belief in the spirit, is a religious belief: 
we may thus speak of the religion of liberty; and we may say that 
history is the history of that religion. It is from this point of view 
_ that Croce deals with the history of the nineteenth century. He 
sees a religion of liberty, which is that of his own belief: he sees 
it opposed by the counter-religions of Catholicism, absolutism, 
___ democracy (which is something different from liberty), and 
communism. He holds that his own religion, because it is based 
on the free dialectic of ideas, is great enough to give hearing to 
the relative truths of these counter-religions, and broad enough 
to find room for them in its wide fold. The real enemy of the 
religion of liberty, in his view, is none of these counter-religions: 
it is the sentimentalism which abnegates thought for the sake 
of luxurious emotion: it is the decadence of pseudo-romanticism, 


is the enemy of all religions, because it is the denial of mind and 


The: history which Croce writes: is solid and real history, in 
* the technical sense of the word. He is not a philosopher who 
ppisy: with history and seeks to adjust it css to a scheme of 


ut ‘protec on a when \ we ‘were the 


of his philosophy. He is a Hegelian who believes in the free _ 


which we may find exemplified in ‘the sombre lust of race’. That — 


gn fae were: wih a 
ciple at the be of all law within the s 
ower so used is not merely a restraint, it is a protection. 

"Tris ‘only thus that we, or anyone else, can protect ourselv 
fae even our life and trade. For you can’t protect your 


wealth or trade merely by protecting your goods, as a house-_ a 
- holder protects his silver spoons against burglars. Other — 


nations don’t want our goods, materials. They are busily 
engaged by their tariffs trying to keep them out. Wealth in the 
modern world is not material, it is a flow, a process. Indeed, 


material is only wealth if you can get rid of it. The British 
miner can’t eat his coal. To turn it into food he must get rid 


of it: get rid of it to someone who has money: who can only 


get money by getting rid in his turn of his material. Unless 
that process can go on material ceases to be wealth. The 
Brazilian burns his. coffee, the Canadian his wheat, but — 
_neither burns the coal of the British miner who goes without 
both the coffee and the wheat. 


It is like keeping: the traffic moving on the highway. You 
can only do that by rules, by knowing whether the other is 
driving to the right or left, not by everybody having a bigger 
motor-car than the one he is likely to collide with. Unless we 
can organise these rules most of our materials will cease to be 
wealth. We are always being told that we have not enough 
cruisers to protect our trade routes. But our trade is rapidly 


disappearing from those routes, although no foreign navy 


attacks it. If the dwindling process goes on there will soon 
be no ships on the routes but the cruisers. Yet that decline 
has taken place in the years when we have had victory over a 
great rival. Victory obviously does not protect us. 


The true protection is peace, and it is behind a law of peace — 


that we must put our power, so long as we retain power. Our 
Governments fear that if they give the necessary pledges, the 
public will not support them. Nobody knows whether the 
public would or not. Shortly there is to be a great nation-wide 
referendum, or National Declaration, on precisely that point, 

organised by various bodies. If you would preserve peace in 
our time and for your children I would urge you to study 
whether the non-commitment of 1914 or the commitment of 
the Covenant is the better way, and then express faith in the 
better way by means of that National Declaration now being 
organised. 


ee The Religion of Liberty 


eeBccory of Europe i in the Nineteenth Century. By B 


10s. 6d. 


bloodless categories. If he starts from philosophy, he starts from 
a philosophy which demands a genuine study of history (as the 
record of the operation of the spirit in time, and therefore the 
explanation of its balance and attitude in the present), and he has 
been at pains to fulfil the demand. He has written on the history 
of his own Naples; he has also written a work on historio- 
graphy which deserves to be counted among the classics of the 


Benedetto Croce. Allen and Unwin. 


subject. His history of nineteenth-century Europe shows a real | 


and documented knowledge of the various countries of Europe 
and the various fields of their activity—political, diplomatic, 
economic, artistic. The writer stands at a height which makes 
him fair to every country (his many references to England, for 
example, are as just as they are instructive); and he has a width 
of view which enables him to do justice to economic factors and 


economic. development as well as to the spiritual factors and. 


the dialectic of ideas which form his immediate theme. In a 
sense his book is what we may call an ‘over-history’: in his own 
words, it is the history of the religious and moral soul of Europe, 
which informs and governs and transforms its practical actions. 

The professional historian may perhaps think that the method is 
airy and idealistic; that it does not do justice to the importance 
of personality and the factor of contingency, or accident; that it 
subordinates the factor of economics too much to the play of 
the spirit.-But Croce gives a just and suggestive view of the 
personality of Bismarck, and the Marxian cannot explain that 
he neglects (though he may say that he does not fully appreciate) 
the importance of class and of class-aspirations. Granted his 
philosophy (which is the opposite of economic determinism and 
of any species or form of naturalism), we may say that he faces 
the- world of time squarely and fairly. He faces it, too, with a 
bold and inspiring confidence. His book calls the reader, with 
the voice of a trumpet, to believe that liberty is not an outmoded 
conception of the nineteenth century, but a religion that still 
moves and animates the twentieth. The eloquence and breath- 
cae 5 aa of his style adds ardour to the belief. 

~ ERNEST BARKER 
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_ any attack of disease has led many people to say disease 
is largely, if not wholly imagination—if you believe 

that you will get an attack you will. It has been found 
that if you get low or frightened then one of your ductless 
glands often fails to work hard enough. and then the warrior 


cells in your blood, which are always eating up disease germs, 


do not get the stimulant which keeps them up to their job. So 
there is a direct connection between how you feel and how bey 
are. 3 
. How much « our minds can ‘control our bodies is a fararerene 
subject. We certainly don’t know the limits of that. But the 
hope that some day in the future we may keep ourselves well 
by knowing how to train our minds to the job has sometimes 


made people say things about disease in the past which now 


can be shown to be untrue. Certainly all that we have found out 
lately about general resistance has seemed to some people to 
show disease as simply a man-made thing, a fault of civilisation. 
It is always pleasant to blame civilisation because if civilisation 
is the fault of everything it is so easy to cure. You have only 
to let everything slide and there you are, back at the Golden 


Age. Now, however, facts are coming to light which show that, 


whether we have made matters better or worse, we certainly 
did not start disease. Disease was here long before man. How 
do we know that? The diseased bones of animals which died out 


- .a hundred million years and more ago have been found. 


Pity the Poor Dinosaur 


I think we all take some interest in the tet rephies: the. 


dinosaurs. Their odd shapes, the fact that they were real 
dragons (and dragons have always attracted man), and their 
huge size—these features always make us ready to hear the 
latest news about them, and one of the latest news items about 
them is that these tremendous animals suffered from disease. 
Of course as we have hardly anything of them save bones 
we can only tell what bone-diseases they suffered from. But 
even then the sick-list up to date is an impressive one. Not 
only did they suffer from huge abscesses—no doubt wounds into 


which germs had got and bred—but it now seems proved that 


they suffered from arthritis. Imagine having acute rheumatism 
in a tail 20 feet long, imagine dragging about a body weighing 


- ten tons and more when all your joints were creaking and 


groaning. They also suffered from the even worse bone disease 


osteomyelitis, and there even seems some evidence that they - 


may have had one of the worst forms of cancer, sarcoma. 'I was 
also shown a huge fossil reptile tooth drilled right through 
with an abscess. When the size of some of their teeth is con- 
sidered, toothache in such a tusk is a terrifying thought. And 
we certainly can’t say, as is often said about our own bodily illss 
that these enormous creatures brought on their diseases by 
being too nervy or intelligent or by indulging in wrong thoughts 
or brooding on their feelings. No animals should have been 


more splendidly healthy, if lack of brain makes for health of — 


body. When you weigh, as the latest of these creatures which 
have come to light must have weighed, fifteen tons, and’ your 
brain weighs, as its brain must have weighed, one ounce—half 
the size of a kitten’s and much less well organised—well your 
problems, whatever they are, are not brain problems. No, it 
seems clear that whether brain may or may not cure all disease, 
it was not brain which brought it on. Perhaps all the diseases 
were there already waiting for man to turn up and to tackle 
them, or to go under. Certainly in rocks which were formed 
as long ago as the oligocene period, a period which it is calcu- 


_ Jated was some eleven million years ago, there has been found 


fossilised the dreaded glossina, the tsetse fly, which now 
causes the sleeping sickness which: -has devastated Africa. 
Whether the fly then had the germs of this plague in it or no, 


there was the insect all ready to act as the disease carrier. You will” 


see all about, this problem of dinosaurs and disease in Dr. 
Swinton’s delightful book, The Dinosaurs, which. has been 


lately published. 


Civilisation is Not to Blame 

And disease hasn’t ceased to attack animals living wild. ‘The 
dinosaurs were not diseased because they were animals which: 
were dying out and so were getting decadent, though towards 
the end of their long history they do show signs of getting very 


* 
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“ HE fact that some sede. seem able to resist nearly 


‘Natural? ? 


‘odd, ‘scar aeetkined fue physicaliy crusty. Hora we haves exam; 
ples of wild animals today who are very much alive and, yet 
-who suffer from. diseases which we . have taken for. granted 


pa 


< 


belong to us because ‘we are- decadently_ civilised. ‘The com= 


monest disease of our teeth, caries, is of all diseases most often 
blamed on to civilisation. But now it has been shown, ‘that — 
chimpanzees. and orangoutangs when living wild ‘with. fresh | 
air and fruit all around them, vegetarian, ‘virtuously _ free of — 
cooked foods, stimulants, tobacco, still very often have caries, 


_ And even gorillas suffer from tooth disease, though their main — 
trouble- -is abscess formation in those immense eye-teeth. “Nose 
disease is showing up as a bigger problem than we have thought. hogs: 


But at the same time I think this picture is encouraging, not 


> depressing—we may be going ahead into an age of health never , 


attained before. I know many people think that is not. much 
comfort. They are wretched, thinking of all the helpless suffering © 
that has gone on because of disease, and so they want to make 
out that disease was somehow only our fault and all our fault. 
But that is not a right solution of this problem. Instead of our 
‘minds increasing disease and civilisation being the cause of it, 
it is our minds which will help to get rid of it. Let me make - 
quite clear what this means. Some diseases have evidently 
always been there. Other diseases are evidently due to our new - 
ways of being able to upset ourselves, diseases which are not so 


- 


much due to civilisation as to our ignorant way of trying to be. ~ 


civilised, our, hustle and nervous worry. Dr. 
Diseases Peculiar to Civilisation, makes a good case for supposing 
that much diabetes, peptic ulceration and even epilepsy may 
be due to gland disturbance, especially disturbance of the 
suprarenals—those glands of fuss and combat. Such cases of 
these diseases can often be cured by learning not to upset our 
glands. And because we now know that, we know something 
about curing the other diseases. This new power of ours of 
upsetting our glands—today we use it ignorantly, like putting 
a match to a barrel of powder. Tomorrow we shall use this 
explosive energy just as we have learnt, by controlling explo- 
sions. of petrol, to run our engines. The power which damages 
today will energise tomorrow. That in a nutshell seems to be | 
our new knowledge about health and disease. We civilised men 
and women have been given with our high-strung nervous 


‘Crile’s book, — 


Ay 


system, a new power of- drawing on the body’s energies. Because | 


we are still’ so uncivilised, we misuse that power too often;though — 
we must also remember that a héalthy savage put to face the 
rush of our life has often been found to break down very quickly. 
We are tougher than we know. The war proved that. It was the 
weedy-looking Cockney who stuck it out best. The healthy — 
stolid farm lad broke up badly. But we shall learn how to draw © 
on the body’s energies—to blow on the flame, to heighten it, 


not to blow it out. Then it seems we shall not only get rid of the - 
diseases of civilisation but of the diseases whee less yee Bhi-~ 


mals suffered from in the past. 


Learning to Control our Power 
For that seems the secret of this meysicoea thing, eae 


resistance: it is the profoundest form of vitality. And, through © 


the scientific discoveries of the last few years, we have new forms 


is that concentrated vitamin C, found chiefly in oranges and — 


secretions of these glands we may raise our vitality as much 
above the low standard most of us put up with, as that is above 


_ a cretin’s. “And, last, there. is perhaps the quickest of all these © 
ways of blowing on ‘the sparks of-our vitality and making them - -- e 


flame: through super and sub-light radiations. The latest news _ 
here is that with the. super-light, the short-wave radiations, you 


can rouse the vitality.of the blood and make it flow full of — 


excited warrior cells to any weak spot in the body, however — 
deep it may lie. You can make a beam of curative radiation focus 
on a spot the size of a pi’s head without disturbing any of the 


- flesh through which the radiation is passing. ile 


‘With such new methods of putting. vitality: into ourselves it 
looks. as though the answer to the question, Is healthnatural? 
may well be: It wasn’t, but it will be. _ 


: _of vitality within our reach. I can only give you the bare names _ 
of three—there are the vitamins—the latest news to hand here 


lemons, cures pyorrhcea. Then there are the secretions of the Pan 
' ductless ‘glands. themselves. You know the way a cretin lights — 
- up when given thyroid: so when we know more about the other 
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Tympanum at Fownhope Church, Hereford (twelth century) 
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English Romanesque Sculpture 


By A. W CLAPHAM 


HERE is perhaps no branch of the arts in any 

country which so closely and so remarkably illus- 

trates the course of political change and contem- 

porary history as does English sculpture from its birth 
in the erent century to the final extinction of Romanesque 
art at the close of the twelfth century. Throughout the period 
each of the major changes in the social order of England is 
reflected in a corresponding change in plastic art, which can be 
directly attributed to the political or ecclesiastical motive of 
the change itself.. Thus the Conversion of England in the 
seventh century introduced 
that Eastern Mediterranean 
art which found so splendid 
an expression in the great 
cross-shafts of the north of 
England. The Danish inva- 
sions of the eighth, and the 
more obscure _ connections 
with the revived art of tenth- 
century Germany under the 
Ottos, produced the sculpture 
of tenth- and early eleventh- 
century England, which, by 
reason of its diversity, is so 
difficult to arrange and to 
classify. The Norman Con- 
quest, on the other hand, 
blotted out the English tradi- 
tion wherever the Norman 
influence was paramount, 
and replaced it by the half- 
barbarous _ stone-carving 
which alone was then prac- 
tised in Normandy. The 
twelfth century, finally, saw 
the gradual infiltration of 
ideas from Southern France, 
partly due to the intro- 
duction of French religious 
orders such as that of 
Cluny, and partly perhaps 


Panel in Chichester Cathedral (early eleventh century) 


to the incorporation of England in the Angevin Empire of 
Henry II. 

It is no part of the purpose of the present article to trace the 
rise of English sculpture in the seventh century. It should, 
however, be remembered that this fine tradition, standing aloof 
and alone in Western Europe, lies at the base of English art of 
the later periods, for neither the Danish nor the Norman in- 
vasions were able entirely to obliterate it. 

The later Anglo-Saxon art which flourished under the tenth- 
century kings of the West Saxon house and under the Danish 
and Saxon kings of the follow- 
ing century, produced a num- 
ber of remarkable works in 
sculpture which have been the 
subject of much controversy, 
both as to their date and 
origin. These works include 
the large crucifix or rood at 
Romsey, the flying angels at 
Bradford-on-Avon, the two 
great reliefs at Chichester, 
the seated Christ at Barnack 
and the Virgin and Child at 
York. Certain authorities still 
hesitate to place some or all 
of these in the age preceding 
the Conquest, largely on the 
grounds that no stone sculp- 
ture of a like quality is known 
to have been produced at so 
early a date in the neigh- 
bouring continental countries. 
In these countries, however, 
the tradition of stone- 
sculpture was almost lost dur- 
ing the ‘Dark Ages’, its place 
being taken by the modelling 
of figures in stucco, at any 
rate, from the time of 
Charlemagne onwards. In 
England on the other hand, 


Photograph; Witl F. Tayler 
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stone-carving was in use throughout the period and the 
course of English art, as such, makes it difficult if not im- 
possible to place them in a later age. The angels at Bradford, 
with their veiled hands, are obvious copies of a Byzantine model; 
the figures of the reliefs at Chichester have a vigour, almost a 
violence, of expression which is unrepresented in any Anglo- 
Norman work; the Christ at Barnack seems a copy of a stucco 
original and, with the rood at Romsey, retains all the sense of 
form which characterised the best English carving of the earlier 
age. Finally, the Virgin at York is a delicate and almost aca- 
demic work which might well have come from a Constantinople 


Barnack Church, Northants: Christ in Majesty (probably early 11th 
century) 
Photograph: F. T. A. Power 


studio were it not for the fact that it is carved in Tadcaster 
stone. This Byzantine influence, which appears so strongly 
in later Saxon sculpture, was presumably transmitted through 
Germany where a Greek princess was the wife of one and the 
regent of another of the tenth-century Emperors. 

Side by side with this partly Saxon and partly Byzantine 
work there appears a new element in English sculpture intro- 
duced with the invading Danes. Scandinavian art did not 
greatly concern itself with figure-carving and its animals had a 
constant tendency to amalgamate themselves with the purely 
ornamental parts of a design. Its effect on English figure-sculp- 
ture was thus negative rather than positive and is to be traced 
in the general setting of such subjects as St. Michael and the 
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York Minster: Virgin and Child (11th century) 
Photograph: William Watson 


dragon on the lintel at Southwell or the tympana at Hovering- 
ham (Notts) and Knook (Wilts). The general surface of the 
relief is very flat and the figures and beasts have become a part 
of the foliage design which covers the. background of the scene. 
The foliage itself owes much to a local Scandinavian version of 
the acanthus, which flourished in the early years of the eleventh 
century. 


The coming of the Normans led to the rebuilding of nearly 
all the major churches of England in the last quarter of the 
eleventh century. They brought with them, however, no 
sculptural art, and in spite of this great opportunity the sur- 
viving buildings of the age are almost devoid of sculptured 
decoration. When it occurs, as in the Conqueror’s chapel at 


Tympanum in Bishop’s Teignton Church, Devon (mid 12th century) 
Photograph by the late Charles Keyser 
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oi Tympanum in Highworth Church, Wilts (c. 1160) 
: Photograph by the late Charles Keyser 


Durham Castle, it is of the crudest type and displays an entire 
inability to produce more than a caricature of the human form. 
Even in the earlier part of the twelfth century, when decora- 
tion was becoming rich and florid, this same incapacity is often 
apparent and the celebrated Christ on the South doorway at Ely 
is anatomically impossible and the little figures of the Magi at 
Bishop’ s Teignton are frankly absurd. 

This does not, however, imply that after the Conquest all 
sculpture i in the better Anglo-Saxon tradition ceased to be pro- 
duced. It is only in the greater churches that this absence is 
markedly apparent. In numerous village-churches, where, the 
native carvers no doubt survived, are to be found’ more or less 
excellent works which carry on the old tradition. The village 
carver still deals boldly and successfully with the human form, 
his figures are alive and active; if Samson struggles with the 
lion, his arms and body are not dislocated by the effort, and for 
a generation or two the vernacular art is well in advance of that 
which should have been academic. 

Towards the middle of the twelfth century, in a single in- 
stance, the rise of a local school of carvers can be traced. In half 
a dozen churches in central Herefordshire (Shobdon, Kilpeck, 
Fownhope, etc.) are examples of the work of a single carver or 
of a group of carvers, so individual in character as to mark them 
off at once from the general mass of Romanesque work. The 
figures are not above the Norman standard, but their treatment 
is so purely decorative that this defect is negligible and with 
the aid of interlacement and other motives the general effect is 
at once rich and outlandish. 

Later Romanesque sculpture in England, from the second 
quarter of the twelfth century onwards, is influenced more and 
more by the already flourishing schools of Burgundy and 
Toulouse, an influence transmitted partly by the Burgundian 
Monastic order of Cluny and partly by more gradual infiltra- 
tion through northern France. Perhaps the earliest instances 
of this new-movement are to be seen in the men and monsters 
on the carved capitals of the western ‘crypt. at Canterbury. 
Lying on the Channel and containing the chief of the 
Channel ports, Kent was always the county most’ open to 
French influence and it is not by accident that within its bor- 
dérs “are to be found not only the earliest capitals of the 
southern French type, but‘also the only doorway in England 
(Rochester West doorway) displaying the great statues of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba (not Henry I and his wife) 
on the jambs which are copied from such portals as those of 
St. Denis, Chartres and Le Mans. From this point southern 
French ideas. spread. sporadically through England in the 
second half of the twelfth century. Their influence can be 
traced in the groups of apostles of the porch at Malmesbury, in 
the medallions of the same place and the Lady Chapel at Glas- 
tonbury, i in some little-known figures at Ivychurch by Salisbury 
and even as far north as Durham. 

This French sculpture was far more competent than any- 
thing the Normans could produce and far more sophisticated 


Ely Cathedral, W. Doorway from Cloister (c. 1170) 
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than anything in the Anglo-Saxon tradition. It arrived, how- 
ever, too late in England to do much to influence the general 
course of native sculpture, for by the end of the twelfth century 
Romanesque forms had given place to Gothic and the English 
sculptors had adopted other ideals and other forms of ex- 
pression. 


The October number of The Highway appears in a peacock- 
blue cover and in nine-point Baskerville type. In this new 
and attractive guise there appear, among other articles, the 
Archbishop of York on ‘The Need for a New Culture’, Sir 
Maurice Amos on ‘Morality and Decency’, and Mr. Bonamy 
Dobrée on ‘Social Credit’. TThe new type enables about 2,000 
more words to appear in each issue, and the enlargement 
and improved appearance of the journal will be welcomed by 
the thousands of adult working-class students whose interests 
it exists to serve and develop. 


Poem in Oétober 


Especially when the October wind 

With frosty fingers punishes my hair, 

Caught by the crabbing sun I walk on fire 
And cast a shadow crab upon the land, 

By the sea’s side, hearing the noise of birds, 
Hearing the raven cough in winter sticks, 

My busy heart who shudders as she talks 
Sheds the syllabic blood and drains her words. 


Shut, too, in a tower of words, I mark 

On the horizon walking like the trees 

The wordy shapes of women, and the rows 

Of the star-gestured children in the park. 

Some let me make you of the vowelled beeches, 
~ Some of the oaken voices, from the roots 

Of many a thorny shire tell you notes, 

Some let me make you of the water’s speeches. 


Behind a pot of ferns the wagging clock 

Tells me the hour’s word, the neural meaning 
Flies on the shafted disc, declaims the morning 
And tells the windy weather in the cock. 

Some let me make you of the meadow’s signs; 
The signal grass that tells me all I know 
Breaks with the wormy winter through the eye. 
Some let.me spell you of the raven’s sins. 


Especially when the October wind 

(Some let me make you of autumnal vowels, 

The spider-tongued, and the loud hill of Wales) 

With fist of turnips punishes the land, 

Some let me make you of the heartless words. 

The heart is drained that, spelling in the scurry 

Of chemic blood, warned of the coming fury. 

By the sea’s side ‘hear the dark-vowelled birds. 
DYLAN THOMAS 


Freedom and Authority in the: Mt odern World 


HE crisis of Freedom and Authority which all our 
Western nations are facing is a crisis in the develop- 
ment of democracy. A great part of our bewilderment 
in the face of this crisis arises, I think, from the fact 
that we have forgotten, or never properly realised, what the 


inner significance of democracy really is. For most people, I. 


think, democracy means a certain method of government, 0 


which the central point is the existence of an elected represen~ 


tative legislature which is the final authority in all the country’s 


_ affairs. The crisis in democracy arises because this democratic 


machinery of authority seems to be incapable: of grappling 


with the economic problems which have come to overshadow 


all others. Democracy seems to have become ineffective in 
matters which are issues of life and death, such as the pre- 
vention of war and of unemployment. The situation which has 
destroyed—I believe only temporarily—democracy and free- 
dom in so many countries in the last few years can, I think, be 


put in a nutshell like this: ‘Democracy in politics can neither 
solve the problem of modern industry, nor can it keep from 
interfering with industry. It cannot solve the problem itself,. 
nor will it allow the industrialists or ' the free play 3 economic 


forces to solve it’, 


When Familiar Ways May Lead to Chaos 


Now I believe that statement to be substantially true. It 
seems to me that the development of our industrial and finan- 


cial system (which is largely international) and of our political 
democracy (which is essentially national) either is approaching, | 


or in some countries has reached, a point at which they cannot 


go on side by*side. The one tends more and more to destroy. 


the efficiency of the other. If the situation becomes really 
intolerable, one or the other has to go. Either you must recon- 
stitute your political machinery of authority in a way that will 
allow your industrial and financial organisation to work, or 
you must reconstitute your industrial system in such a way as 
to allow your political machinery to work. At a certain point 
this becomes an inevitability. Everybody, or nearly every- 
body, wants the economic system to go on working in the 
familiar way and the political system to go on working in the 
familiar way. But that is precisely what becomes impossible. 
Only what is possible can be done. When we find ourselves 
face to face with necessity we have to bow to necessity, or we 
shall be broken. In such a crisis the final responsibility must 
fall upon the government of the day. It is faced with the abso- 
lute necessity of either taking control of the whole financial and 
industrial structure, in order to reorganise it in the name of the 
people, or of destroying the organised forces which hinder and 
prevent the industrial system from taking its own course. 
Either method seems to be impossible if the ordinary pro- 
cesses of democratic government continue to function. The 
only alternative seems to be a dictatorship of the Right or a 
dictatorship of the Left. In either case democracy seems to be 
doomed. 

So far we have escaped that situation in this country. But 
only an irresponsible optimist would dare to say that it is not 
likely to arise at a later date. To discuss the problem of Free- 
dom and Authority in a way that is relevant to our actual 
situation, we have to anticipate the possibility of this crisis, 
and ask ourselves, ‘What would we do in that position?’ 
Should we say, ‘Only the industrial and financial experts 
understand the economic situation properly. Give them a free 
hand, and set up the kind of government that will see to it 
that they have a free hand’. That would be the line of least 
resistance. It would also be the British ec in my 
opinion, to setting up a Fascist dictatorship. 

Now the one thing that we all are agreed upon is that we 
want to avoid a dictatorship. All of us welcome the declara- 
tions of the political parties, from the Left and from the 
Right, that they are opposed to setting up a dictatorship. Of 
course they are. No set of politicians that a democratic 


_ machinery could produce could ever wish to take such a 


responsibility on their shoulders. Any man who wants to be a 


“Democracy in the Balance 
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dictator ought to consult a Peychoanalyee But is that mone 
We have to ask another, ‘Suppose that a situation arises: similar: 


to those that have arisen. in other countries in which it seems» 
that a dictatorship is inevitable—how do you propose to’ 


escape from it without surrendering democracy?” So far as I 
can see no one has yet answered that question ‘What is the. 
alternative to autocracy in situations such as have ‘produced 
autocracy all round us?’ 


Democracy is More than a Political Organisation 


What set me talking in this fashion was the remark that 
most people think’ of democracy merely as a form of political — 
organisation. But we are always in danger of forgetting that 
truth is three-dimensional. It is solid—it has depth as well as" 


length and breadth. And unless we can dig down to deeper 


levels of the truth about democracy than the superficial one 
we have been considering, we shall find no answer at all to 
our problem. We must get down to the level at which we can 
see democracy as an effort to grapple with the problem of 
freedom and authority. If we go below the superficial level - 
at which democracy is a form of political organisation, we 
shall find a deeper level at which democracy is the habit of 
settling our social disputes by discussion instead of by force. 
And at that level the condition of democracy is that the 
minority is willing to accept the decision of the majority and 
even to co-operate though it disagrees. That is the level at 
which democracy rests upon ‘the ability and the readiness to 
accept a working compromise. But that is not deep enough 
yet. For there are points at which compromise is morally 
impossible, and would Ont result, if it were reached, in 
disaster. 

At the deepest level democracy i is the answer toa question 
which is as deep as life itself. It is the answer to a religious 
question—and I mean by that a question about the ultimate 
significance of human personality. To this question democracy 
gives the Christian answer, and all its manifestations at other 
levels are thus involved in Christianity itself; so that we 
cannot reject democracy without rejecting Christianity. It is 
this truth about democracy on which compromise is im~- 
possible without denying the faith by which our country has 
lived and to which we are committed. 


Man’s Inherent Right to Freedom _ 


Right at the roots of democracy there lies, a as a fundamental — 
religious principle, that all rightful authority is limited. What 
limits it is the truth that freedom is the essence of humanity, — 
that a man is a man because he is free. The right of freedom is 
inherent in all men because they are men. To deny freedom to a 
man is to deny and frustrate his manhood, because the whole 
significance of human nature lies in its freedom to make its own 
choices and to take responsibility for its decisions and its 
actions. This is central to Christianity, and it is absolutely true. 
When people say that the absolute value of the individual is 
essential to all Christian thought this is what they mean. But it 
must not be confused with individualism, which is not Chris- 
tian at all. We are not talking of the individual in isolation, but 
in his actual interdependence upon other individuals in society. 


To believe in freedom is to believe in the other fellow being 


free. Everybody believes in being free himself. 

All proper political authority is limited. Now there is arising 
in Europe today what is called ‘the totalitarian State’, that is to 
say, the state that claims absolute and unlimited authority over 
its citizens. That claim is the absolute contradiction of this 
first principle of democracy. The Totalitarian State is there- 
fore the denial of democracy at its very roots. It abolishes not 
merely the familiar forms of democracy but its total meaning. — 


And in doing so it abolishes the root principle of Christianity. — 


If you accept the first principle of democracy there can be no 


possible compromise with the Totalitarian State. In the Total- 


itarian State we are faced with something which, if it pee 


quenches the whole meaning of democracy as destiaae 4 


: 
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ggle for religious aed moral freedom—for freedom of con- 
nce. To assert the claim to religious freedom as the early 
ocrats did is to assert that there is a field of human life in 

1 political authority has no rightful standing, that at least 
aim of political authority to decide a man’s ‘religion for 
monstrous. Modern democracy was never, in any real 
_sense,-a demand of the people that they should govern them-. 
selves. It was, however, beyond any question, a claim to set the. 


~ eternal truth about the nature of men. 


_ tical questions of social policy or ‘organisation. What it does is 
to determine what are the real questions which have to be 
‘settled, There are the two fundamental political questions 
which arise out of it. The first is the question—‘What are the 
proper limits of political authority?” To make your first prin- 
ciple effective, you must go on to say \ what it is that the govern- 
ment may do ‘and what it may not do; within what limits 
authority is rightful authority; in what field government has 
the right to govern. When you have given an answer to that 
<a question, you are faced with another. It is this. How can you, 
_ in practice, prevent a government from overstepping the pro- 
_ per limits of its authority? That is the point at which you 
arrive at last at the question of the forms of political organ- 
isation: what most people mean when they refer to democracy, 


‘e 
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Political Forms are Not Sacrosanct ~ 


Of these two questions, the second depends upon the first. 

_ The organisation of democracy is a machinery devised to 

achieve the purpose of democracy. It is a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. The only thing that makes any form of 
4 political organisation democratic is that it effectively achieves 
the democratic purpose. If it does, it is democratic; if it does 
| not, it is not democratic. What makes any form of government 
democratic is its efficiency in keeping authority within the 
limits set for it by the democratic principle, and in making 
authority function properly within these limits. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about machinery. If our political forms, 
owing to changed circumstances, are failing to achieve the 
_ purpose for which they were intended, then they ought to be 
replaced by others that will achieve it. A man may quite well 
want to alter our political structure because he is a democrat 
and thinks that it is failing to secure the purpose of democracy. 
And another man may want to keep our political institutions 
exactly as they are because he is against democracy, and thinks 
that, under modern conditions, they prevent the purpose of 
democracy from being fulfilled. The proper form of govern- 
ment is whatever form most effectively achieves the demo- 
cratic purpose, and it follows that a form which was democratic 
in the nineteenth century may not be democratic in the 
twentieth. The answer to the question about the democratic 
organisation of a country therefore depends upon the answer 
to the question about the democratic purpose. 

What, then, are the proper limitations of authority? In 
general, I answered that question last week. Authority should 
_ be confined within such limits-as prevent it from. being a 
_ danger to human freedom on the whole. But that doesn’t take 
us very far, and it is certainly not possible to answer the 

question in detail in the time that is left. What I want to do in 
conclusion is to point out the main mistake made by the 
____ early democrats in answering the question ‘What are the limits 
. of political authority?” 

a The main mistake that they made was this: They thought 
that the économic field lay outside the proper scope of 
political authority. In fact, as we are now being forced to 
recognise, it lies inside it. The reason they made this mis- 
take was P Seca that they conceived freedom in a negative 
way, as freedom from government interference. They over- 
___ looked the fact that freedom is really positive; that it is the 
possession of the power to do what you want to do. Con- 
_ sequently they imagined that the main function of authority 
was negative—‘to hold the ring’—to prevent interference 

with freedom, and nothing more. The result was that the 
economic structure of modern industry grew up without 

a “ing anes the freedom of private enterprise. The 
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its historical orig ae: modern‘democracy i is rooted in the Accurate: form this doctrine did not last very long. 


limits of political authority and to confine political authority. 
_ within these limits, and the claim rested and still rests upon : an 


_ This basic principle of democracy, that political authority 
must be a limited authority, does not settle of itself any prac-. 


economic aspect of society. Init its: 


soon became apparent that political authority must interfe 
at least to the extent of safeguarding t 


employees in factories. Since the middle of the nineteenth _ 


_ century, governments have been forced by necessity to inter- 
fere more and more with freedom of private enterprise and to. 


place restrictions, in the interests of society as a whole, upon 
unlimited individual freedom of action in the economic field. 
But the principle of free individual enterprise is still retained, 


and the restrictions into which we have been forced are still ; 


largely regarded: as regrettable necessities. 


Freedom is a Dasitive Thing + ad ee 


What the development of Europe since » the War is forcing: 
us to see is that this negative view of the function of authority. 
is false. Freedom is a positive thing; and it is largely material. 
Without the means—the material means—to live a full human” 
life, no-man is free, even if nobody interferes with him. The 
situation of the unemployed underlines this over and over 
again. The conclusion emerges with the clearness of daylight.’ 
If freedom is the essence of human life, then the function. 
of authority is to provide the maximum of freedom and t> 
see that it is equally distributed among citizens. And’ since 
freedom is positive this means primarily that the business of 
authority is to see that the co-operative efforts of its citizens 
are so organised as to produce the maximum amount of thoce’ 
material things, which are the basis of freedom, and to see that. 


these means to human freedom are distributed among the 


citizens in terms of their equal right to freedom. 

That is my conclusion. I shall end by putting it unequivo- 
cally as a personal conviction. The forces of necessity are 
compelling public authority to assume control of the economic 
and financial activities of society. That is inevitable. But this 
vast extension of the | power and function of authority may 
mean either a vast increase in human freedom or a vast decrease 
in human freedom. That is where our choice lies. And which 
line we choose depends on whether we remain true to the root 
principle of democracy, even if its accustomed forms, or some 
‘of them, have to go. We have to discard the idea of the right 
of individual freedom in the economic field in such a way 
that we retain and increase freedom in its proper field. We 
have to retain the principle that authority is limited and to 
devise a machinery that will effectively limit it, in the interests 
of freedom, in the new extension of its powers and functions. 


We have to make such changes in the customary forms of - 


democracy as will ensure the achievement, under the new 
conditions, of the democratic purpose. 

I have no manner of doubt in my mind that this means that 
we accept socialism, and accept it fully. With that choice, I am 
convinced, the whole future of England, of Europe, and cf 
Christianity is bound up. When the inevitable hour of choice 
comes upon us, we shall either hold to the proud traditions cf 
our love of freedom, either stand by the reality of our religion 
and our political and social heritage, and create a free socialist 
community; or we shall turn our backs on all that is worthy cf 
worship in our past, and descend with chains about our 
ankles into the dim and shameful slavery of the Totalitarian 
State. That is my own conviction; and in stating it I do so 
because I think it inevitably follows from the principles I have 
stated. Other people may accept the principles and think that 
this conclusion does not follow. That is for you to: discuss. 


The broadening of the basis of what is known as ‘adult educa- 
tion’ by the inclusion of activities which are indirectly rather 
than directly instructional in their aim, is admirably described in 
a pamphlet on The Auxiliaries of Adult Education published 
by the British Institute of Adult Education (6d., from 39 Bed- 
ford Square). Under this title are listed short descriptions of the 
work of various societies for the development of civic values, for 
esthetic training, for the care of amenities, for the organisation 
of amateurs (e.g. in science), and for cultivating the religious 
motive in social training. A section is also devoted to the educa- 
tional work and cultural influence of broadcasting. There is 
appended a directory of names and addresses of societies. This 
pamphlet fulfils such a useful purpose, and is so well written, 
that it should meet with a big demand in the w ide circle to 
which it appeals. ? : 
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‘The Peace of Nations’ 


HAT is WORE with the sold a In par- 
ticular, what are the greatest evils and dangers 
which hang over this country? I will name five. 
, First, poverty; second, insecurity; third, in- 
ges equality; fourth, lack of freedom; fifth, the fear of war. These 
are five black clouds overhanging our lives. I will ‘say some- 
____ thing about each of these five in turn. And then I will ask 

you to join with me in planning how we can put them to 

flight. 

oa don’t need experts from the Universities or the City 
of London to tell you what poverty is. The experts on poverty 
are the poor themselves. The man or woman who is out of 
work; still more than two millions of them. Or the millions 
more who work long hours for low wages on the land, in the 
mines, in the factory, in the office. The woman. who has to 
feed and clothe a family of four or five on thirty shillings, or 


----—_ the old age pensioner who has to scrape along on ten shillings 
—-—s aa week. All these know what poverty means. 
ae Need poverty continue in this age of scientific discovery, 
al which has given us the aeroplane and the wireless and all the 
; modern miracles of electricity and chemistry and mechanics? 
Bee -_-«-T think not. Hubert Henderson last week told you about the 


ws growth of productivity, and that it would go on growing in 
a - the future. We have it in our power to give plenty to all. 
we? But we leave this plenty ungathered; or we gather it only to 
heap it up for the benefit of a few; or, worst of all, we plan to 
prevent plenty. What mad fools we are! 


Constant Fear of Unemployment 


_ Next take insecurity. Fear of unemployment haunts every 
worker’s home. Fear that he may lose his job, or that he may 
never get another. In Durham and other depressed areas 
thousands of men have been out of work continuously for 
eight years or more. Many young men have never worked 
for wages. Many children have never seen their fathers come 
home from work. 

Here are a few sentences from a paper read by an unem- 

ployed miner from Spennymoor to a Conference at Durham 
last September: 

The inevitable and deadly result of unemployment is apathy. 
It is mitigated to some extent if a man has a hobby. But some 
men have no hobby. And if the hobby requires money, it has to 

- be dropped. The unemployed fall victims to that despondency 
_ which quickly replaces the holiday feeling. They have, of course, 


clothes slowly but surely go, so do a man’s general standards. 
_ Eventually the individual forms part of the general mass which 


slightest whisper of a job sends them hot-foot after it. But there 
is nothing so deadening as constant refusal of work. 

That is how an unemployed miner sees it. 

All this arises from the instability of modern capitalism. 
There is always some unemployment. When trade is good, 
there is rather less; when trade is bad, there is much more. 
Ups and downs, booms and slumps, trade recovery and trade 
depression. As things are, there seems to be no escape from 
this see-saw of modern capitalism. We are strapped on to it. 
And Hubert Henderson warned you last week that it night 
bump you even worse in the future. 


Great Inequality i is a Great Injustice | 


Next take inequality. Disraeli said that in England reds are 
two nations, the nation of the poor and the nation of the rich. 
That is still true. In spite of the years of bad trade and reduced 
profits, there are still 90,000 people getting more than £2,000 
a year. And every year, on an average, a dozen millionaires 
die, and leave their riches to people, many of whom have done 
nothing to entitle them to such exceptional good fortune. 
Last year one man died and left more than seventeen million 
_ pounds. That was a record, and a very bad record, Such 
' Bet ach not to ae They happen because we ae 


reserves of clothes. But these don’t last for ever and as the. 


lives from day to day, hoping that something will turn up. The 


‘ worthy to be called a home. We must extend and cheapen the 
supply of electricity, and multiply its uses, in transport, fac- 


a handful of people to own the greater part of the wealth of 
the country; and to leave the greater part of their riches, 
when they die, to their relatives and friends. More than half __ 
the wealth of Britain today is owned by less than one-fiftieth 
of the population. i” 
A few people draw much more out of the pool: of national 

income than they put in; many people put much moreintothe 
pool than they ever draw out; some people put nothing into 
the pool, but draw a lot out. I agree with Robert Buens that: 

It’s scarcely ina body’s power - 

To keep at times from being sour ~~ | 

To see how things are shared. - ae 
Great inequality is a great ae Plenty is s for the fons P- * 
poverty for the many. cae. 


Wealth Opens the Gates to eeedon 


Next take lack of freedom. Some professors will. tell 3 you 
that everyone is free to spend his money as he likes, and that 
this is one of the beauties of the capitalist system. This is a 
mockery. We have no freedom to spend money we haven’t 
got. The millionaire and the coal miner may be equally free, 
in theory, to drink champagne or travel round the world; their 
wives equally free to hire a lady’s maid or to cook their 
husband’s dinner with their own hands; their sons equally 
free to go up to the University or to go down the pit. In 
practice, wealth opens the gates to freedom and. bs lhc 
and poverty closes them. 

Last, but not least, of the black ae that hase over us, 
is the fear of war. Another Great War does not bear thinking 
about, except that thinking may lead to action that will stop 
it. Otherwise it will be death for-you in the flames of burning 


id - As 


cities, or by poison gas, or by filthy plague germs dropped 
from the air. But some of the action that may stop this 4 
delirium of the devil is concerned with economics. For there _ 3 
_ are economic, as well as political, causes of war. = 
How can all these evils and dangers be removed? Later 
speakers in this series of talks will propose a variety of 3 
remedies. I will lead off with some suggestions of oy own. Ps 
We Must Have Planning a | a 
_ Iam for economic and social planning, ‘Go's on a national ce 
scale and internationally. In the capitalist world of today there 
is very little planning. And much of what there is, is planning = 
with the wrong objects, aiming at private sectional advantage, 
rather than the general good. I believe that all the evils I have ‘te 
been describing are largely due to lack of sensible planning. _ 
Well-directed national planning is our strongest weapon both _ a 
against poverty and against that instability which breeds in- 
security. Such planning, to be effective, must be controlled 
by the community itself. It must organise the su upply of plenty, -.. 
and it must absorb our unemployed into useful and steady 
work. It must include a big bold programme of planned ar 
national development. We must build houses on a greater BS 


scale than ever before, till every family has ‘a home of its own, 


~ 
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tory, farm and home. We must develop and link up all forms 
of transport in a single national system. We must reorganise 
our coal mines and make full use of scientific knowledge for _ 
the treatment of coal and its by-products. We must deal _ 
likewise with our other fundamental industries. There is a 
vast amount of good work to be done in all these direations, 
and in many others. And we have the men to do it. But bitter 3 
experience teaches us that it will not be done, unless we plan 
the doing of it. Private enterprise has failed to do it. “Thete= — 
fore public enterprise must take itin hand. : es 
We must plan the finance of these great public en rprises, 
through the control and stimulation of investment to 
our public needs. And we should ‘plan our output of 
and credit to keep pace with our output of are: 
maintain a pened price level, 
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Snowdonia, on the Yorkshire Moors, round 
yvedale, on Dartmoor, on the Downs of the 
nd along the unspoilt parts of our coastline, 
; ‘ge open areas as places of natural beauty 
reation, to be national possessions for our people 


must create enough of smaller open spaces and 
playing fields, both in town and country, so that all 


en and women. We must plan our towns and cities, 
at prawling in ugly, clumsy confusion. We must plan them 
_ for health and convenience and beauty. And we must set a 
‘ limit to the growth of cities which have outgrown their 
____Strength: London is much too big and many other cities are 
_ quite big enough. We must plan to disperse our population in 
_ Smaller and healthier communities. National planning of trans- 
port will greatly help us here. So will a cheap and plentiful 
_ supply of electricity. = ' af 
___ We must plan the location of industry. We must guide new 
_ industries into new towns, and into the depressed areas, which 
____ have depended too much in the past on single industries, such 
__ as coal or cotton or shipbuilding. _ ; 
____ We must plan our agriculture. We must aim at growing 
_ larger quantities of those foodstuffs which we can grow to the 
____ best advantage in this island. We must plan marketing, so 
_ that both producer and consumer get a fair deal. The margin 


ee 


_____ between the price to the grower and the price to the housewife 


____ must be cut down to the bone. The worker on the land must 
have a better wage and the opportunity for a fuller life. 
We must move towards social equality by closing the 


ig avenues, often rather shady avenues, which lead today towards 


e Lake , in the Highlands 


e from the clutching hand of commercial develop- 


easy access to them, especially the children and the © 


~Wickedness that Makes for War 


But one form of international trade let us utterly destroy, 
the sale of armaments for private profit. For this is wickedness 
that makes for war, and pays for war scares, and keeps wars 


going, as in South America today. Read the disclosures before 
the American Senate Enquiry. They are very startling and 


some of our own people are involved. And arms, sold abroad 
today for the profit of British firms, may kill British soldiers 
tomorrow, as they did in the Great War, on the Western 
Front and in the Dardanelles. The private manufacture of 
arms is wrong. Let us make an end of it. 


But there are other economic causes of war to be removed. 


Competitive profit-seeking in the sale of arms is only one 
degree worse than competitive profit-seeking by way of con- 


cessions and loans in backward countries, or than cornering — 


supplies of raw materials which all nations need. War between 
France and Germany all but came in I9I11, over a struggle 
between French and German capitalists for the possession of 
iron ore in the Atlas Mountains in North Africa. There are 


many like dangers in different parts of the world today. Let — " 


us establish international control over foreign concessions and 
loans; and make an international plan for a fair deal in raw 
materials. Then the risks of future war will be much less. 


My conclusion is that wise planning is the key to plenty, 


_. great fortunes. We must limit by taxation the inheritance of ~ and to a stable prosperity in which all shall share, and to social 


wealth beyond a moderate amount. We must spend freely on 
__ public health and education, which are two of the soundest 
___ torms of national investment. We must plan a true equality of 
Opportunity for all the children growing up in this island. 
Never mind whether their parents are rich or poor. 
ca From national I turn to international planning. World trade 
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Church Conflict in Germany 

REPORTS OF THE STEADILY GROWING GRAVITY of the conflict 
between Church and State in Germany are causing the 
g deepest possible concern throughout the Christian Churches 
€ of Great Britain. This concern is felt universally by all the 
Churches alike, without the slightest difference of denomina- 
tion. The Christian people of this country have striven ever 
3 since the War. for the full restoration of Germany to the 
comity of nations, and have sought to bring about the com- 
. plete abandonment of the fears and resentments that arose 

____ from that great calamity to civilisation and to mankind. 
2 __. They are, therefore, all the more deeply disturbed and dis- 
___tressed by a conflict in which the gravest interest of the Faith, 
__ and of the freedom both of conscience and of thought, are at 
- stake. The Church of Christ, in all its branches, stands together 
- in support of three essential principles. The first of these is 


is the catholicity which rises above racial, national and caste 
- distinctions in a spiritual fellowship that transcends all these 
differences. The third principle stands for such freedom of 
-conscience as, while it loyally and even joyfully renders unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, enables men; without 
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equality. And in a prosperous society of equals there can be 
real freedom at last. And in planned international economics 
a better hope of peace. 

Perhaps you will say that these things are Socialism? This 
is a word I have not used. But if you think it fits my plans, 
I shall not quarrel with you. bs 
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~ Some extracts from recent broadcasts _ ; 


to foster. It is to establish a spirit which, even if it is in any 


sense religious, is fundamentally anti-Christian. 


Our utmost sympathy, therefore, goes out to those who are 
suffering deprivation of office and loss of freedom in behalf of 
the most sacred rights and obligations of the Christian Faith 

-and conscience. We would fain make our voices heard before 
it be too late, in order to appeal to the rulers and peoples of 
Germany to stay their hands, and to reverse a policy which 


“not only involves persecution and cruelty in Germany, but 


destroys those relations with world-Christianity which are 
vital to the peaceful progress of mankind. 
; Tue Rev. J. Scotr Lipcetr 


“Poincare 


POINCARE WAS A GREAT FRENCHMAN and a great patriot. Born 
in the part of France occupied by the Germans when he was 
ten years old, President during the world war, the Prime 
Minister who ordered the occupation of the Ruhr, his vehe- 
ment patriotism made him deeply suspicious of Germany. 
I remember urging him in 1922, or 1923, to agree to the 
admission of that country to the League of Nations: he refused, 
in pursuance of the post-War policy of German isolation, for 
which Europe has had to pay so heavily. 

He was a man of great knowledge and intellectual attain- 
ments. A contemporary of Briand, unfriendly critics used to 
say of them that Briand knew nothing and understood every- 
thing, and that Poincaré knew everything and understood 
nothing. That was certainly untrue, for it was his intimate 
understanding of his fellow-countrymen that enabled him to 
rescue them from their financial troubles in 1926. But it is 
true that his knowledge and his memory were prodigious. He 
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The first train to run on Moscow’s new underground railway made a trial trip of one-and-a-half miles on October 15, as announced in the 
News Bulletin. The line, which proved to be perfect, is seven miles long; it was started at the end of 1931 and is now nearly completed 
Planet News 


wrote out all his speeches, and by the fact of writing them out 
could repeat them word for word without a note. A friend of 
mine told me that he went with Poincaré to a great meeting, at 
which he spoke for more than an hour. On their way to the 
meeting my friend asked Poincaré about his memory, and 
Poincaré handed him the manuscript of the speech so that he 
could follow it and check it. He delivered the speech word 
perfect, and at the end my friend congratulated him on his 

_feat of memory. Poincaré:in reply said, ‘Thank. you, but did 
you notice on the fourth page I made a slight alteration in the 
text?’—so wonderfully clear was his recollection of every 
syllable. : 

Poincaré was not, perhaps, one of those men whose imagina- 
tion enables him to grasp in a moment the essence of a problem 
and suggest a solution, but he was an admirable intellectual 
workman, splendidly equipped, unflinching in courage, and 
devoted to the task before him. His death removes almost the 
last of the great French statesmen of the War: Viviani, Clemen- 
ceau, Briand, Painleyé—and now, Poincaré. At a moment when 
France needs all her resources of firmness and courage, Poincaré 
can ill be spared, 

VISCOUNT CECIL 


‘Discriminating “Prices 


I WAS INTERESTED in the Court of Appeal’s decision that the 
housing proposals of the Leeds Corporation were valid. Under 
that scheme the Corporation can charge different rents for the 
same sort of house—a lower rent to a poorer man with a large 
family than to a tenant who is better off. That set me off wonder- 
ing about possibilities of such a policy of discriminating prices 
being generally applied. After all, doctors and other professional 
men sometimes charge on this principle. But could it be used 
more widely? Suppose there were no prices open to all comers, 
but, for example, that milk of the same grade was priced at 1s. a 
quart to rich people, 6d. a quart to people with medium-sized 
incomes, and 2d. a quart to poorer people. Now apply that to 
wireless licences. Or suppose the price varied according to the 
use: 2d. a quart for drinking purposes, 6d. a quart for use in pud- 
dings, and rs. a quart for use in souffiés. That sounds unwork- 


able, but you might obtain the effect in another way. Allow 
everyone one quart per day at 2d., a second quart, if required, 
for 6d., and the more prosperous people who wanted a third 
quart could pay 1s. for it, and so on. Then I remembered that 
this device was practised in Russia; certain classes of workers 
having the right to buy goods at specially low prices. It is said 
that this principle had been applied to such an extent that work- 
ers earning small wages were actually better off than those with 
bigger incomes. I wondered if this method of helping poor peo- 
ple is an improvement on the measures we have tried in the past. 
It might only give a similar result with unnecessary trouble. 

J. L. ScHwartz 


‘Snaps’ by Wireless to cAustralia 


ace _ Broadcast on October 16 

IN THE DAYS OF TELEVISION and a strong girdle of cable and wire- 
less all round the earth, phototelegraphy to Australia may sound 
prosaic enough. But this morning’s transmission is something 
much more than that. It marks the setting up for the first time of 
a regular service of sending photographs by wireless to and from 
Australia, which anybody—newspaper editors, business men, 
engineers, architects, dress designers, or amateur photo- 
graphers—may draw on alike. 

In simple language, it means that anyone may now hand a 
photograph over the counter in an office in Moorgate, with the 
instructions for it to be telegraphed to Australia, and go away 
knowing that in a few hours an exact reproduction of that photo- 
graph will be delivered to the Australian address he has written 
on the form, I say ‘Moorgate’ because, at the moment, that is 
the only place where photographs can be handed in, paid for; 
and sent off immediately. They are charged for by size, and the 
rates are what is called an ‘economic proposition’. ‘That means 
that many of you will now be able to take your cameras and 
photograph your families in the garden on a Sunday afternoon, 
and that Aunt Jane—from whom you have expectations—will 
get the picture in Australia some time on Monday. 

As for the future, there are various ways of applying wireless 
photography that one can think of. For instance, it is by no 
means impossible that it may find helpful uses on board ships 


wD 


Spied with ga apparatus for the. benefit of ship-owners 
and the travelling public: One can imagine, for example, ships” 
Captains getting prints of weather charts for the routes ahead of 
them, and doctors ashore getting X-ray “charts of patients 
dangerously ill on board ships, or passengers getting illustrated 
“news, ee ee iti Sia and so on. 

th SS DENISON-PENDER 


‘The Greenland Expedition 


: THE EXPEDITION STARTED OFF BADLY: Our ship to West Greenland 
arrivedthree weeks late owing-to unusual ice conditions. That 
meant that we didn’t get there until it had begun to thaw at sea- 
level. So, for the first three weeks, instead of travelling with the 
-sledges - gliding smoothly over snow, we had to get our heavy 
loads across rock and grass. And that wasn’t the worst. For on 
the-ice-cap, until we had-reached a height of 4,000 ft. ‘above sea- 
level, we had to’ force a way through swamps of wet snow-slush 
and through running rivers;-so we were always wet to the skin 
and miserably cold? The ridges between the swamps were seamed 
with crevasses, and in them we were unlucky enough to lose 
five of our sledge dogs. 

However; eventually, we climbed high enough to be beyond 
the spring thaw, and were able to get going with full loads and 
travel fast. We now had to cross the ice-cap which rises in the 
middle to about 9,000 ft. above sea-level. An ice-cap crossing is 
dreadfully monotonous, for after the first few.days the view is 
always the same—just snow: a desolate waste of snow, which 
went on and on, without any sign of life, until we reached the 
other side, 450 miles across. It was so dull that even the dogs be- 
gan to lose interest, and we found that the only-way we could get 
the leading team to pull ahead was to abandon one of our three 
sledges, so that one man was free to ski on ahead of the party. 
Working sixteen hours a day, we crossed the ice-cap in five 
weeks. That brought us to the northern end of 350 miles of un- 
known mountain country, and then we had to travel along this, 
mapping as much detail as was possible in the time our ever- 
diminishing food supplies allowed us. 

I was rather worried at this time as we still had 600 miles to 
go, and we seemed to be getting extraordinarily exhausted. One 
would crawl into one’s sleep- 
ing-bag worn out, to wake up 
just as tired and wondering 
how on earth one was going 
to get through the day. How- 
ever, we got a blizzard which 
taged for three days and three 
nights, and that kept us to the 
tent and gave us a rest. 

A little later I did a very silly 
thing in leaving a Primus burn- 
ing inside the tent while we 
worked outside. We had rolled 
up the sleeping-bags and 
pushed them well back against 
the side of the tent. But the 
heat must have expanded the 
down, for one of the bags 
caught fire, and the tent was as 
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nearly as anything burnt down; the whole of the inside was . 


badly scorched, andthe. varnish blistered on the tent-poles. As 


it was a muggy day alt our warm clothes were inside, and we 
were 450 miles from the nearest mouthful, so if we had lost our 
‘tent we could never have got through. 

Slowly we made our way southward, mapping and photo- 
‘graphing the mountains and collecting geological specimens 
where possible. The day’s run would vary from twenty-seven 
miles in fine weather to as little as ten or twelve in bad. Eventu- 
ally, after sledging almost 1,200 miles in all, we reached .a food 
depot on the coast. We arrived, after 103 days’sledging, with 
two and a half days’ food in hand. At the end of the journey we 
gave our gallant dogs all the food we could find. It is impossible 
to speak too well of these dogs: like my two companions, Andrew 
Croft and Arthur Godfrey, they were always absolutely mag- 
nificent. 

On the coast we were met by Eskimos who rowed us to the 
little outpost at Angmagssalik. From there we were brought to 
Aberdeen in a fishing-ship, the Facinth. Although forbidden to 
come to Greenland, and although the pack ice—big humps 
several years old and correspondingly thick, making navigation 
difficult—had already arrived down from the North, Tom Wat- 
son, the skipper of the Facinth, got in and brought us away. If he 
had arrived half-a-day later, we should have been there for an+ 
other twelve months. 

Martin LINpDsAy 


Fleets of the ‘Nations 


‘THERE ARE, OF COURSE, two aspects of the sea problem—the 
political and the purely naval. I won’t refer to the political 
question of ‘ratios’, but only to the technical issues, and diffi- 
culties, as they have already emerged. There is the vexed 
question of the future size of battleships, upon which a marked 
difference of opinion exists. America demands the retention of 
very big ships and very heavy guns; France has actually under 
construction the Dunkerque of 26,500 tons, witha sister ship to 
follow; Italy says she is going to build two 35,000-ton ships, the 
equivalent of H.M. ships Nelson and Rodney; the British 
Admiralty advocates, on the other hand, a reduction in future 
tonnage, mentioning 22,500 
tons; Germany has in commis- 
Sion battleships of 10,000 
tons, mounting six II-in guns. 
So agreement on ‘yard-stick’ 
tonnage and calibre of guns 
will be difficult, especially as 
several nations are already 
committed to new ships. of 
very different dimensions. 
And what of submarines? 
Great Britain and Japan are 
prepared to abolish them 
provided, in the case of Japan, 
aircraft carriers are also abo- 
lished. France, who will soon 
have over 100. such yessels; 
disagrees on the ground that 
they are essential for the de- 


With the Greenland Expedition. (Above) siédging across the ice-cap, with a man ahead to encourage the dogs; (Ieft) one of the camps; and 
. (tight) pushing through the ice to reach the boat on the last day possible this year 
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fence of her extensive coast-line. Italy, I think, holds the same 
view. Here, then, is another dilemma. 

The question, however, which concerns English folk most 
closely is the hotly debated matter of cruisers. This, of course, 
is the crux of the Naval problem for all British people, because 
it is upon an adequate number of such vessels that the nation’s 
food and oil supplies must absolutely depend in circumstances 
which we hope, but cannot guarantee, will never arise. Without 
those oil supplies, remember, the Navy cannot move a pro- 
pellor, the mechanised Army can’t operate, and all but a 
squadron or two of aeroplanes couldn’t fly. 


Photographs: Wightman, Newcactie 


What we call ‘Convoy’ is self-defence, 
and the ability to use it only a reason- 
able precaution. By that, I mean the 
principle of escorting merchantmen by 
one or more ships. Those who are old 
enough ‘will remember the result of the 
German submarine campaign, in which, 
in a British submarine, I was myself 
engaged. We learnt that if food ships 
are sailed in’ groups, with adequate 
escort vessels to guard them, we can 
safeguard our necessities by Convoy. 
This is true in the case of attack by 
cruisers or submarines. So our chief 
Naval need is enough moderate-sized 
cruisers. Convoy, in short, should be 
our.cruiser criterion. 

That, very shortly, is the position; 
and those are all our various claims. 
How can we hope to reach international 
harmony on the future strength of 
Navies? Well, the means by which this 
coming Conference may achieve it is by 
a change in future limitation, from 
limitation on individual ship tonnages to a system 
of total tonnage limitation. And within that limit each 
nation will once again be free to build whatever type 
it considers best suited to its needs. Under such 
a system nations with a taste for mastodons can only 
gratify it at the expense of numbers, and by putting 
their eggs in a few baskets. France and Italy, with 


their Latin logic, have always advocated this. On such 
a new basis, technical arguments about size, guns, 
speed and particular types of ships would disappear. 
The Conference would then be free to settle the poli- 
tical question of the future tonnage ratios of the fleets 
of the nations. CapT. BERNARD ACWORTH 


Slums in Jarrow 


It Is NOW AGAIN possible that people living in one of 
the slum districts of Jarrow will be transferred at once 
to anew building estate, in spite of the decision of 
the Appeal Court to the contrary. The Minister of 


; _ In the condemned area of Jarrow ee 
Above: While our photographer was about to take a picture in this room on Thursday last, the ceiling fellin and the tenant had a narrow escape. 
Centre: This couple have six children in one room which is swarming with beetles. 
, the cellar is full of rats 
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Health had ordered that Jarrow Town Council should demo- 
lish a slum area containing four streets. This order, when 
brought before the appeal court, was quashed. Owners of the 
property complained that proper notice had not been given, 
before the Minister sent representatives to see the houses. 
Thus, the Jarrow authorities cannot re-house these slum dwel- 
lers without losing the Government subsidy. Sir John Jarvis 
—the High Sheriff of Surrey, who has proposed that his county 
should adopt Jarrow—has now telegraphed the Mayor of Jarrow 
advising him to arrange for the transfer of the people without 
an hour’s delay. He adds that he himself, or his Fund, will 
accept full responsibility for any loss to the Jarrow 
Corporation. Sir John says about 500 people are living 
in hovels in conditions which are too terrible for 
words. On an estate nearby, there are a hundred 
cottages, each with its own garden and bathroom, 
waiting to re-house the people at no higher rent than 
they are now paying. 


‘Pointers to French Opinion 


Broadcast from Paris on October 15 


YESTERDAY’S COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS in France 
were not very conclusive, but they serve to show that 
the drift of opinion is towards those opposite extremes 
—wNationalism and Communism. It was the Centre 
parties who suffered most defeats, for this country— 
like almost every other country—seems just now in- 
clined to follow ‘ists’ and ‘isms’ as panaceas for all its 
ills. It is Nationalism, and Socialism, and Communism 
which are drawing votes, and masculine nouns that 
end in ‘y’, like ‘humanity’, and ‘loyalty’, 
and ‘honesty’, are temporarily without 
much appeal. PERCY PHILIP 


‘Wigs by Clarkson’ 


‘Wics BY CLARKSON’ are three words 
which the printers of theatre pro- 
grammes must have kept permanently 
set up in type. The most illustrious 
heads entrusted themselves to Clarkson, 
who was the autocrat of the theatrical 
dressing-table. His acquaintance with 
history may, or may not, have been 
sound, but I doubt if you could fault 
him on a matter of how historical per- 
sonages in the theatre should look. There 
is a well-known story of Beerbohm Tree 
asking Willie after the first night of 
‘Nero’ what he thought of the perform- 
ance. And Willie said, ‘Splendid; not a 
join’—meaning that every wig in the 
enormous cast had been properly adjust- 
ed. He was wrapped up in his work, 
which is the first and last test of any 
craftsman. AN OLD FRIEND 


elow: An old public-house now converted into a dwelling— 


| Man, the Great “Paradox 


By the Rev. J. S. WHALE 
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; The Rev. F. S. Whale is President of Cheshunt College, Cambridge 
5 HAT is Man?’ is the question of the ages. Ever Here then is the fourth type of philosophy set. out in sub- 
. since man began trying to make sense of the lime speech; the answer of Religion to the question ‘What is 
universe he has had to ask this question about Man?’ How are we going to answer? 
himself which all his other questions involve. , . 
What is the meaning of human life? Whence are we and Man Stands Above ‘Nature ) 
whither do we go? Is it credible that we are no different from I want to try to make three main points in this talk, the 
the beasts that perish (assuming that they do perish)? first being this: a human life is a spiritual fact for which purely 
The answers have been many and various, of course, as thé ‘natural’ explanations are quite inadequate. If there is one 
_ literature of the whole race bears witness. Let me glance at fact which is written large on the inrfer life of us all and which 
_ three or four which may fairly be regarded as typical. There is not just peculiar to a few freaks, it is that man is neither a 
ts Scepticism, which would cut the ground from under our machine nor a mere animal. Man is a spiritual being. He is 
feet right at the start. “Your question is a vain one’, says the animal, of course, and a part of what we call nature, but at the 
_ thoroughgoing sceptic, ‘fer no answer to it is possible’. same time he stands above nature. 
It is useless to seek any solution to the Riddle of the Universe, It is the twofold truth that man is not only a material body 
' where: . _ but also a spiritual self, which we have to keep in mind if we 
the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither are to understand all the strange mix-up of our life, its 
yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, agonising tensions and all those contradictions in us which 
nor yet favour to men of’ skill; but time and chance happeneth make man the greatest of paradoxes. Let me look at these 
Srehem all. ihede two sides of the matter in turn. 
That is, it is no use to look for meaning in human life, because In a true sense you and I are animals. Our bodies hav 
there is none. — evolved like those of other animals. We can no more disclaim 
physical antecedents.and environment than can the lowest 
The Perfect Robot? ‘ Ai Seeder living organism. Our life is rooted in the physical and partly 
In the second place there is Materialism in its many forms, — getermined by it, and if the basest thought concerning a man 
a philosophy which practically comes to this, that man, like i, that he has no spiritual nature, the most foolish misunder- 
the beasts, is only an elaborate machine. His adventures in tanding of him possible is that he has or should have no 
the world of spirit as thinker or artist, hero or sinner, are animal nature. We can’t get away from our bodies or belittle 
really a pathetic illusion. His conviction that he does not live them, Human life knows nothing at all of disembodied spirit. 
by bread alone; his deep sense that he belongs to Eternity as 4 man may be a genius—but hunger is real; he eats or dies. 
well as to time—this is meaningless superstition, sentimen- ~ «very well then’, says somebody, ‘is my failure my fault? 
tality fostered and exploited by idealists and religious people, Phe success or failure of the seed depends largely on the soil 
but having no basis in hard fact. Man is really the perfect i, which it is set, and my own setting has never given me a 
Robot. And if he ventures to ask whether Robots could have Chance. It has been against me all along’. Most people will 
built Lincoln Cathedral, written Shakespeare's “T'empest’ fee} that easy talk about the spirit of man rising triumphant 
or Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, and seen what Dante saw Over circumstances will not be a complete answer to. this 
upon the face of Beatrice Portinari, a beauty lovelier than all widespread and sincere complaint. The complaint may 
the beauty of the world, the answer of the thoroughgoing degenerate into dangerous self-pity, of course, but it has truth 
materialist is that this talk about the spirit of man is all fond in it, The physical setting of our life does count. Medicine 
imagining. The latest form of this incredible philosophy is~ i now telling us of the great part which the glandular secretions 
called Behaviourism, but the mordant pun of an older German — of the body play in our emotional and moral life. And our own 
philosopher best sums it up—Man ist was er isst—Man is observation tells us that environment helps or hinders; it 
what he eats. Explaining a potato and explaining a man are nay 99 a long way towards making or marring even a genius. 
essentially ua same thing. Then what is man better than To quote Professor A. E. Taylor: ‘It may be a sentimental 
sheep or goats? Ultimately nothing at all. exaggeration to fancy that a common village churchyard 
A third answer, often vague and taking widely different jojGs a group of “mute inglorious Miltons”. A Milton is not 
forms, is best summed up as Humanism, belief in man as jixely to go through the world “mute” in any case. But it 
man and in his self-sufficiency. He is neither machine nor jg af Jeast true that if Milton had been condemned by circum- 
animal nor child of God, but an end in himself, his own stances to be all his life the thatcher and hedger of a country 
raison d’étre. Scientific materialism here yields place to scien- vijtage, he would hardly have uttered himself in “Paradise 
tific humanism. Salvation, if the word has any meaning, is J ocr” or “Samson” ’, And I would add that people who 
something which ee himself must achieve and earn. As 4:6 denied rest, proper food, baths, fresh air, refreshing sleep 
my second talk, on “Man’s Need of God’, is largely concerned and privacy, because we complacently condemn them to live in 
with this view, I do no more than mention it here. the damp, tumbling, foul-smelling houses of our hideous and 
In the fourth place there is,another great class of answers, | filthy slums, suffer in character, as well as in body. Is it their 
the religious. We have-all stood alone under the:silent night, fayjt? Is.it astonishing if the spirit of a bright girl newly 
gazed into the vast depths of starry space, and asked ourselves . married and full of hope is broken in such an environment, 
What. 1s Mani?2 5s. eti i508 er Fie _/-~* s. where two or three families are herded together and the whole 
When J consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the. .¢ycle of life from birth to death has to go on in one room? 
meee and the tare pg elgee hasporgained, wirst.is aan. that Who is to blame her if she goes to the Devil? 
| mindful of. , <2 Yet Thou hast. made a . ie ie a 
little less than divine, Thou hast crowned him with majesty _ ae when all te is = deeper truth Scr ov ar 
and honour, giving him sway over the work of Thy hands, above nature. The self that is so mysteriously enshrined in 


_Here is the answer of faith in God when deep calls to deep 


in the human heart. Not that such an answer is ever invariably _ 


the material body and so powerfully affected by physical 
environment is nevertheless spiritual, creative and free. Great 


triumphs of the human spirit take place even in the slums. 
‘You and I are more than the meeting-place of external forces, 
more than complicated machines. The old determinism 1s 
now discredited by science itself, and anyhow it could never 
and can never explain a being who thinks, has a conscience 
and prays. When Keats left the breakfast table at Hampstead 
one morning, went into the garden and wrote the ‘Ode to the 
Nightingale’ on odd scraps of paper, is it credible that his 
poem was the product of physico-chemical change? Is it 


easy. Often enough the religious man’s faith is utterly baffled — 

by brute facts and he has to stake life itself upon it. But in this 
ith, a8 holy and humble men of heart have testiied through 

= ages, man passes beyond perplexities, beyond all the 

_ irremediable wrongness of things, beyond time, doubt and 

_ decay, to the vision of God: 

__ Whom have I in heaven but Thee? And there is none upon 

_ earth that I desire beside Thee. My flesh and my heart faileth, 

but God is the strength of my heart and my portion for ever. 


of Nero or ‘the heroism of Captain Oates are merely the 
_ result of neural and glandular processes in these men’s bodies? — 
Such an astonishing theory would not explain the mind of the 
theorist which produced it. If we are only marvellous Robots, _ 
all our efforts, expectations ‘and ideals are an illusion; and ~ 
history—for which we did think we had some Fae a ge 
just ceases to be. ; 


ss in B minor, ‘the Gepravicy 


| Binlocy Cannot Account for Morality 


And the argument goes further. Not only is a man more 


_ than a marvellously complicated mechanism; he is more than 


an animal. If physics cannot explain his mind, biology cannot 


account for his morality. We are more than animals, for the 
simple reason that we do what animals never do. For example, © 
the very fact that we can reflect means that we can reflect 


on our past. Our past will not let us alone; memory plagues 
us, whereas the past of an animal, even of an animal-so 


domesticated as a dog, is soon dead and buried. Which of Sz. 


has ever succeeded in really burying his past? Can. we be sure 
that self-reproach over something we once did, and which 
we have ever since tried to forget, will not haunt us to the 
very end? 

‘In what is perhaps the best-known craptce of the Bible, se 
fifteenth of St. Luke, there are three immortal stories, about 
a lost thing (a coin), a lost animal (a sheep), and a lost person 
(a boy). And clearly the third story is different from the other 


two because it raises problems they cannot-raise. There is no 
real arialogy between losing a sheep and losing a son, between 


a lost bank-note and a lost boy. The first story could never 


have had an epilogue in which now one and now another of 
' the ninety-and-nine sheep made a speech saying ‘Lo, these 
many years do I serve Thee, neither transgressed I at any 


time Thy commandment’. It is only in fairy-tales and fables 


- that sheep or coins make speeches or complain and argue like 


human beings. But in the tale of the Prodigal you are dealing 


with men, two young men both lost. When a coin is lost it 
just rolls under the kitchen dresser; when a sheep strays it 


strays and dies; but when a man strays he sins and he knows 
it; when he goes out of the way he goes wrong. He does what 


‘coins and sheep cannot do, and so raises problems which they 
can never raise; that is, moral problems. The prodigal who 


lives with the swine but is capable of saying, ‘I have sinned 
against Heaven and am no more worthy’, cannot be explained 


as a thing or an animal. The swine just grunt and go on 
wallowing. A man who has come to himself condemns him- 


self, and his sense of guilt is lasting. 


The Meat Within 


Given this two-fold truth about us all, that we are at once 
part of the physical order and yet above it, what is the result? 


_ Isn’t it a matter of common experience that the result is 
‘grievous tension and division within us? Man has been called 
the greatest of paradoxes because he is so strange and bewil- 
‘dering a mixture. Capable of rising to great heights of good- 
ness, nobility, self-sacrifice, he can also sink to dreadful depths 


of greed, depravity and malice. These opposites can be found 
even in the same man or woman. The best and worst in human 
nature—nobility and meanness, sainthood and sin—spring 


alike from the freedom which constitutes personality. Man 


is the greatest of paradoxes, knowing the depths and the 
heights as animals never can. 

Let me illustrate this with something whicha famous Master 
of Balliol, Benjamin Jowett, once wrote in his diary: ‘Nothing 
makes me more conscious of poverty and shallowness of 


‘character than difficulty in prayer or attending to prayer. 


Any thoughts about self, thoughts of evil, day dreams, love 
fancies, éasily find an abode in the mind. But the thought of 


_ God and of right and truth will not stay there, except with 
‘a.very few persons. I fail to understand my own nature in > 
this particular. There is nothing which at a distance I seem 
to desire more than knowledge of God, the Ideal, the 
‘Universal. And yet for two minutes I cannot keep my mind 


upon them, But I read a great work of fiction and can hardly 


-take my mind from it. If I had any real love of God, would 
‘not my mind dwell upon Him? 


There is no one who cannot enter very ‘closely into that 
experience of tension, that sense of being like a rudderless 
boat at the mercy of all the gusts of circumstance and impulse. 
But will you notice that it is also a guilty sense? ‘The para- 


really is, is never so urgent and-truly awful as in the last 


and women are explicable on the purely physical level; and — 
belong to Eternity, that death is the last tremendous crisis, — 
in its challenge. The life-long drama of the soul comes to its — 


‘Romans VM, which is the spiritual. autobiography « of us 


respo 

sible. D have ca ati that Rebel a to wear 
candle in his pasteboard ‘cap so that while he was paintin 
those great pictures on the walls of the chapel, his own shadow _ 
should not fall upon his work. Well, honest and awakened — 
people, and not just the few who might be called morbidly — 
introspective, know that the best things we do are spoiled by - 
our own shadow. The tragic conflict in human life between _ 
what a man would be and what he verily is; between bravery 4 

_ 

a 


and fears of all kinds; between honesty and all the sorry — 
subterfuges and pretences of which he knows himself guilty; 
between the purity he approves of and desires and the secret 
lust within—all this is not something exceptional, but typical. 7 
Gibbon’s dry epigram on the Knights Templar during the 
Crusades, ‘They neglected to live, but were prepared to die, 
in the service of Christ’—is at once a tribute to the best and : 
an exposure of the worst in all of us. 

My third point will form a link with the next talk on i Mant S 
Need of God. I want to argue that this tensionin human nature _ 
is heightened and made even more of an agony in the soul, by a 
two facts—the fact of God and the fact of Death. : 
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-- Thave been arguing that man is the greatest of paradoxes, ng 


now soaring, now plunging to the depths; now in-helpless — 
bondage to passion, lust or fear, now obeying the self-imposed. _ 
commands of duty and renunciation, But are they merely 
self-imposed? I cannot think so. The tension in my life is more 
than a tragic inward conflict between my higher and lower 
self, between what I would like to be and what Iam in fact, 
I know that it is rather a conflict I am waging against God. 
The imperative of conscience which plagues and tortures a 
man or woman burdened with secret failure or sin cannot be 3 
adequately explained in any other way. A theory about man’s 
moral nature which doesn’t put the idea of God at the centre 
leaves “you with a theory about guilt which will not bess 
with man’s actual moral experience. ; 


‘Seeking Rélease from the Sehae of Guilt 


Here is a youth of character and talent, burdened with some ~ 
secret vice. There are doctors and psychologists to whom he ~ 
can go with his unconfessed agony and remorse, who will tell _ 
him that he can be cured but that he musn’t take histroubletoo. 
tragically. “We know where your conscience and remorse in 
this matter come from’, they will tell him. ‘From society _ 
which thus protects itself from the violation of the taboos 
necessary to its welfare. Your sense of guilt in the sight of 


God is only society’ s way of being emphatic about this weak- 


ness on your part’. Will that really bring to such a man release 
from his sense of guilt? To deliver a patient from slavery to _ 
vice by belittling the witness of conscience and-thus making __ 
light of his real problem, is to treat him as a being less than 
man; the diagnosis and cure are on the natural level, whereas 
the problem is on the moral and supernatural level; it has to _ 
do with God and Eternity. If a human life is a spiritual fice aa 
for which purely natural explanations fail, the only reasonable __ 
and convincing interpretation of the voice of conscience is 
one that brings the living God into it. As I look at my life I 
know that I have done more than break my own good resolu- 
tions. I have offended against holy laws. I am guilty of treason: 
Only one confession will meet my-case, ‘I have sinned against 
Heaven’. And plainly enough, if this be true, only the divine 
forgiveness and grace will meet my case. My need of God 
comes out most vividly just where my sense of alienation from 
Him is most acute. There is the first fact, by which the tension 4 
is seen for what it really is, the fact of God. ° 7 
But there is a second fact. This tension, seen for. what it 


tremendous crisis of Death. We all have to die. And human 
death cannot be dismissed as a mere physical event, a purely 
biological fact, the mere dissolution of the body, unless men 


we know they are not. It is because we are spiritual beings who 
inevitable, inexorable,” unrehearsable, unanalysable, universal “4 
climax here. Let me end with the cry of human need fro: 
‘Oh, wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me fror 


clutch of this dead body? I thank God, bile Jes 
our Lord’, 
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The v words have been rates, in print and paint and 


ron public buildings, and on art schools and anes 


Sate the ast 2 oe years Arte: years 
: . the meaning of these words 
was fully understood or eo 
" preciated. — =: 


y HE ee is: So Jong and life is 


s own the is” “foredoomed 
failure, sentenced at the - 
outset to a lifelong appren- 
_ ticeship. Obviously, then, the 
__ artist who intends to succeed 
must have nothing to do with — 
_ art. There can be no argu-— 
fi ment about it. ee, 
The question then arises as 

‘to how an artist, faced with 

‘such difficulties; is to win 
. success; and before | we can 
answer this question \ we must 
enquire into the nature of 
success. It won’t take us long. 
_ Anundiscovered masterpiece 
= does not to all intents and 
me purposes exist. What is never 
seen is never known, and so- 

long as it continues in that 
4 state it might just as well 
never have been. The undis- 
covered masterpiece must 
_ first be discovered before it 
can be called a masterpiece. 
 Inother words, the initial step 
towards success is a step into 


ts 


: the limelight, and the artist’s frst concern should be to 


_ draw attention to himself. : 
‘Ina country where all men dress alike, tau hist hair and- 
shave every morning, conspicuous individuality is easily 
achieved. One has but to grow a beard, to wear a corduroy. 
shirt and a vermilion tie, and to appear all the year round in 
a shabby suit of the thickest and most flamboyant tweed to. 
become famous. The artist should take care, however, to 
become famous as an artist and not merely as an eccentric,’ 
. and it is by their hats that artists are known. Artists’ hats allow 
of no latitude, they must conform to convention, and should 
be broad, black, and begrimed. A few paint stains and rem- 
nants ‘of food on the brim will give a pleasing Bohemian effect. 
ir suitably ‘attired | anyone should be able to win a reputation for 
"being a painter after six months of public perambulating. 
-. Having won his reputation, the artist will sooner or later 
be faced with the problem of producing good pictures. If 
proached in the right way this task should present no 
ficulties. A good picture is one which attracts attention and 
tes adverse criticism. That is all there is to it, and it will 
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not take us long to see how both these eoals may be won. The 
general public, which is not to be distinguished from connois- 


seurs and critics, is sheep-like i in its willingness to stare by the 


hour at anything which is unfamiliar and puzzling; and as most 


things have a meaning and a reason it follows that anything 
which eepgrs to lack both will be strange and perplexing. In 


other words, the public eye 
is most readily caught by 
the ridiculous. We are far. 
_ more likely to stare at a man. 
standing on his head than at a: 


man standing-on his feét. | 
This unassailable truth was 


exploited by most of the 
modern masters. -Cézanne, 


wdtld-famous still-life group 
of green apples on a white 


optically normal we may take 


and that the green apples 


testably round. 
could have been more ob- 
vious, commonplace and dull. 


he had both eyes on the 
public. The plate was made 
to lean one way and the table 


nature and natural laws, and 
as such it inevitably cue 
the public eye. 

"Seurat fate master, awoke one day to the fact that a 
picture had never been painted wholly in dots. The idea was, 


so to speak, notoriety for jam, and he set to work winning” 
fame by covering canvasses with a kind of rash. The public’ 


was tickled to death. 


-< Yet another master, van Gogh, made the original discovery. 
that hitherto artists. had always painted subjects which, for’ 


one reason or another, were worth while. Accordingly, he 
decided to paint something that was not worth while from any 
point of view, and he produced a very careless picture of an 
excessively ordinary chair precariously standing on one leg on 
a floor inclined at an angle of three in one. Nothing had ever 
been seen like it before, and the success of this picture was 
never for a moment doubted by students of human psychology. 

- These three examples should suffice to show that the unex- 
pected and the ridiculous is certain to be the focus of attention. 
But where pictures are concerned that is not enough. A mas- 
terpiece must not only compel attention, but it must also 
expound a theory. Shakespeare’s Sonnets, to make a compari- 
son, not only express the thoughts of a poet but they demon= 


thoroughly appreciated and» 


for instance, applied it to” 
the painting of green apples. : 
Having arranged his now. 


plate, he observed—as he was’ 
it that he observed—that_ the’ 
plane of.the plate and the. 
plane of the table-top were. 
as near as might be parallel, 
were undeniably and incon’ 


Nothing’ 


Cézanne realised this and 
when he painted the. group. 


another, and the green apples: 


appeared as_ straight-cut’ 
AV : ' cubes. The finished picture 
Aa, . oS ' was a flat contradiction of 


+ rte 
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| 
arean sonnet is an “agreeable verse- 


form. me picture must prove that the methods or the reason- _ 


ings of the artist are sound. Excuses or reasons had, ‘therefore, : 


to be found to explain the necessity for the square apples, the 

dots, and the solitary chair; and it was in the forming of these 

reasons that the pictures stood to win or lose. 

_ The square apples were explained by the phrase ‘significant 

form’, which was more than enough to satisfy most people. In 
fact it delighted them. It gave them a conversational status in 

>: __ art circles. But for the more enquiring, ‘significant form’ had 


fied 


_——s« to - be explained at greater length. To meet this demand it was 
-_.__._ argued that the two most striking things about an apple are, 
me firstly, that it is solid and, secondly, that it is round, and that if 
_---——-s an artist chose to concentrate on-one aspect ofthe apple he 
---—s Gould legitimately ignore the other. Square apples, then, were 


held to be a rendering of the solidity of apples, and if anyone 

_---_——s asked. why the apples had not been painted to look round as" 
shee - well as solid he was told that shape did not interest Cézanne, 
4 The argument left out of account the fact that hundreds of 

people have been able to paint round green apples which 

looked just as solid as Cézanne’s square ones. But that did not 
detract from the happiness of the phrase ‘significant form’ : 
and so the picture became a masterpiece. = 

Seurat’s dots were harder to explain. There was the awk- 
ward fact that whea viewed from the correct distance the dots 
disappeared and the pictures looked as though they had been 
painted in flat colours. One might, therefore, well ask what 
apart from publicity was the object of the dots? Why produce 

a green by placing blue and yellow dots side by side when it 

“was much simpler to paint directly in green? 

_ +-Seurat countered these questions by inventing the term 
“pointillisme’. No one, least of all the critics who are always ‘ 
hard up for something new to say, could resist that word. It © 
acted like a charm. In fact it turned a mass of dots into a row 
of masterpieces, and Seurat’s fame was assured for all time. 
« Of the three artists I have mentioned the third, van Gogh, 
was the most ingenious of all. He had to produce a theory to 
support his picture of a chair, and he produced a winner. 
Chairs, he maintained, have.as much character as anything 
else, as much character as Cabinet Ministers, company direc- 
tors, and lord mayors, and are as worthy to have their portraits 

‘painted. The ingenuity of this theory lay in the fact that 

chairs undoubtedly possess a certain amount of character, 

although insufficient to make a picture of. To this objection 
van Gogh would reply that only a man with the soul of an — 

artist could fully appreciate a chair’s character, that-only a 
_ genius could make a picture of it, and that he had succeeded in 
- both directions. Which, of course, was unanswerable. And so 
van Gogh took his place among the masters. 

_ These three examples will, I hope, serve to show broadly the 
lines along which a modern masterpiece is created and estab- 
lished. Briefly, there are three stages—publicity, absurdity, 
and a supporting theory. 

But since the days of Cézanne, Seurat and van Gogh the 
world has progressed. It moves faster than it used. Which 
means that people are bored more quickly. Whereas one style 
and one theory or phrase would serve an artist for a lifetime, 
today they will barely see him through the year. This demands 
considerably more thought on the part of the artist, who, 
being but human, is bound, sooner or later, to reach exhaustion 
point. The more theories he produces the harder will he find 
it to think of fresh ones. In fact this search for new theories 
became so difficult that modern art looked like coming to a 
standstill, or worse, ‘to a backsliding, as no doubt would 
have been the case had not a new school of abstract painting 
come to the rescue. This new school produced pictures which 
were composed of meaningless and haphazard shapes and 

which represented physical and mental states such as selfish- 

ness, pain, boredom, disappointment, coming to from an 
anesthetic, etc., etc. ~ 

The idea was positively van Goghish in its cleverness. Not 
only did it open a new field of artistic exploration but it defied 


\ 


- But the success was short-lived. The abstractionists soon ran 


_it would be distracted by the working of the brain. 


_jecture. The neo-abstractionists have had a long innings as 
_ things go, and the time is ripe for.a fresh advance. Already 


_ small group of Westminster artists calling themselves the 
: post-neo-abstractionist-allegoricals are doing work which is 


Sein say that the graphic Se eiecont of 

by the new school- were incorrect and out of drawing. It 

as good as betting ona certainty, and for a time the abstra 
tionists basked in the warm glow of achievement and success. 


out of physical and mental states, pad the public ae ae 
of those it had seen, —- 

~ Oblivion stared the new ‘school i in the face, and if was not * 
until-one of the brotherhood, more imaginative than the rest, 
invented a new theory for the same style of picture that thos 
school took a fresh lease of life. A picture, it was now main-— 
tained, should appeal solely to the eye and not fo the intelli- — 
gence. If a picture demanded: of the brain even such light | 
work as the recognising of simple objects, the eye would be 
deprived of the pleasure to be obtained from merely Jockin, 7 


Pe df ret, anil 


The new theory: placed the centre of emotion in the eye, ~ 
which, after all, is no more absurd than placing it in the heart — 
or the stomach. As a result of this theory abstract paintings — 
became simpler in construction—a circle and a couple of — 
straight lines being considered sufficient pattern for several “: 
compositions. At first the critics were at a loss how to criticise 
this new pictorial venture, but the artists themselves speedily — : 
showed the way. Grouped round their own works they gazed — ; 
in apparent ecstasy and murmured soulfully ‘Utterly satis- 
fying’. If a remark is repeated often enough it is accepted as <@ 
true—a maxim which is the basis of all national advertising— 


-and in the end the neo-abstractionists gained their point. — 


“Utterly satisfying’ became the standard, the accepted 
opinion of any picture painted on purely negative lines: <*> z 
How long this state of affairs will last is a matter of con- 


thete are signs of the awakening of new endeavour. A 


forcing its way to the front. Only yesterday I attended the 
private view of a large canvas called ‘Mother and Daughter’. 
It was a remarkable picture. The background, which was still _ 
wet, was composed of dabs of differently coloured paints, and 
to the centre of the canvas were glued two slices of brown 
bread, a large slice and a smaller one. The artist, a bearded — 
boy of eighteen, explained to his guests that bread being the — 
staff of life and the mother being the mainstay of the family — 
he had chosen bread as the medium in which to portray the - 
mother. The smaller slice of bread, which represented the — 
daughter, revealed her likeness to her mother and the differ- _ 
ence in size between the two figures. The kaleidoscopic back- 
ground represented the vicissitudes of life. The picture was 
purchased by one of those West End art dealers who: claim 

to have left the rut. He remarked that if only the artist = 
would give up wearing evening clothes in restaurants the 
picture would undoubtedly become the ener Soe = to- 
morrow. 

It is in the hands of such progressives as the Westminster- 
post-neo-abstractionist-allegoricals that the future of British 
modern art lies, and so long as England can produce artists as 
imaginative and as inventive as the creator of ‘Mother and 
Daughter’ we shall keep abreast if not ahead, of continental _ ; 
artistic pe 45s 2 t “ah 
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me erie — ‘Normal?’ 


By Dr. CYRIL BURT . 


INE times out of ten, the difficult child is neither 
culpably naughty nor inherently abnormal. He is 
suffering from what may be called maladjustment: 
something needs readjusting inside his mind or out- 
aie it, and that is all. To manage a child is as hard a task as to 
manage a motor-car or an aeroplane. The parent, therefore, who 
has had no training in child psychology is quite right to seek ad- 
vice; but the fact that advice is needed does not imply that the 
child himself is abnormal: To begin with, the study of children on 
a systematic scale has shown that individual differences are far 
wider than was formerly supposed. To his parents a child may 
seem to be quite exceptional in his behaviour, and yet that be- 
haviour may be perfectly natural. Disobedience, petty theft, 
sexual misdemeanours, and the like, are considered by parents to 
be something wholly foreign to the nature of a healthy child; the 
psychologist knows that such impulses are rooted in natural 
instincts, and in certain circumstances may be a perfectly 
normal outcome. What is abnormal, as a general rule, is not the 


_ child but something in the child’s situation. 


_In nearly every. instance, therefore, what needs investigation 
is not so much the child himself, but the total social situation. 
At a child guidance clinic, the examination of the child’s body 
and mind is only the first step in the inquiry. Every clinic has 


attached to it what are sometimes. called ‘psychiatric social 


workers’—assistants trained in psychology and home ate, 
who inquire into the whole background of the case, 


Tests for Mental Development 


There is no question that physical disease or ill-health may 
at times impair the child’s intellectual progress and even lead to 
definite delinquency. It is found, however, that such conse- 
quences are comparatively rare unless the trouble has definitely 
affected the nervous system. In other cases the child may suffer 
from some innate form of mental deficiency or temperamental 
instability, so that the main cause actually lies within himself. 
Such causes are far more infrequent than is popularly sup- 
posed. Nevertheless, it is the duty of the psychologist to watch 
for them, and eyen in the most ordinary case to make sure that 
he is right to rule them out. The symptoms of such abnormali- 
ties are now well known to specialists, though not always to the 
family physician. Tests have been devised for measuring 
mental development in various directions; and usually a brief 
examination is sufficient to show whether the child is normal or 
not. Intellectual abnormality is the easiest to detect. For 
measuring innate intelligence and educational attainments, there, 
are simple standardised tests. To apply them accurately needs a 
laboratory training. But where an exact diagnosis is not re- 
quired, the teacher, or even the intelligent parent, may usefully 
try them on their children. 

Such tests are now used systematically both by teachers and 
by school medical officers in diagnosing the mentally defective. 
Roughly speaking, no child should be regarded as mentally 
defective unless he falls below the average of the general popu- 
lation by at least three years. Note that it will not do to take the 
child’s own family or fellow-pupils as a standard, since—particu- 
larly in the case of the professional classes—their development 
may be several years ahead. 

In the case of the very young, formal testing may be out of 
the question. But it is easy to devise some little test situation 
and see how the child reacts. What does a small child do if 
you give him pencil and paper and show him how to draw by 
making a few patterns yourself? Draw a circle, a square, and a 


_ diamond: which can he copy successfully? Ask him to draw a 


man and notice the result. Can the child pick up a tiny lump 
of sugar from the table, and, if so, does he grasp it with his 
finger and thumb or simply grab it with the whole hand? 
Can he pick up four little cubes at once? Can he carry a cup of 


_ water without spilling it, and tie the laces of his shoes? Can he 


name familiar objects—a knife, a key, or a penny? Can he 


_ recognise such objects in a picture? 


Little experiments of this sort taken in the spirit of a game 
been tried out on thousands of boys and girls of different 
and the typical reactions at each year of life are now known 


with some precision. Thirty years ago it was a maxim that no 
child should be set down as feeble-minded until he had reached 
the age of eight and had had at least one year’s probation in the 
upper school. Ten years ago it was considered rash to diagnose 
a high grade case of feeble-mindedness before the age of five. 
Nowadays such a diagnosis can commonly be reached before 
the age of twelve months. 

At the earliest ages of all, physical and mental deyelanrarte 
go hand-in-hand, so that the age at which a child sits, stands, 
walks, cuts his teeth, and ceases to be incontinent, are all of 
some significance. Most young defectives, for example, are 
backward in these respects, even when their intellectuai defects 
are obvious in no other way. 

The age of talking is perhaps the most significant. The 
average child begins to talk at about the age of twelve months; 
bright children two or three months earlier; defectives often 
not until a year or two later. If, therefore, a child is backward 


‘in talking, and there is no obvious cause to account for it, then 


he should certainly be taken to a clinic for examination. 

Emotional and moral disorders are more difficult to detect. 
If we tried to state precisely how a child should behave in 
social situations at each succeeding year of life, we should find 
that almost everything depended upon his history at home. 
Babyish fears or. bouts of temper, which in a well-regulated 
family might seem symptoms of definite abnormality, may in 
other situations prove to be a perfectly intelligible reaction 
or habit. Neurotic disorders are commonest of all and are most 
frequently overlooked. But in most instances the nervous 
troubles of the tiny child are due, not to any deep-seated 
abnormality, but mainly to some unsuspected factor in the 
conditions at home. 

In mental behaviour and in moral development, every grade 
exists between definite abnormality on the one hand and abso- 
lute perfection on the other. With physical troubles the alterna- 
tives are usually clear-cut. A child either has diphtheria or he 
has not; either his leg is broken or it is not. There is no inter- 
mediate stage. With mental troubles, on the other hand, bor- 
derline cases are by far the commonest. While only 1 per cent. 
are definitely deficient, nearly Io per cent. are definitely dull; 
and probably the great majority of the child population, with 
all the help in the world, could not master the higher branches 
of the secondary school curriculum. 


Maladjustment and its Cure 

So long as a borderline child is not confronted with a situa- 
tion demanding powers that his mind does not possess, nothing 
goes wrong and no abnormality is suspected. Send a dull child, 
however, to a school intended only for the bright, and his 
dullness will stand out like mental deficiency, and perhaps in 
the end precipitate a mild nervous breakdown. Or again, take 
a child who is on the verge of adolescence, in whom new 
emotions and desires are emerging for the first time: let his 
parents still treat him as a child of ten; and the emotional 
instability, which is a normal feature in almost every adolescent 
child, will become heightened and intensified until it seems 
like definite insanity. This is what is meant by maladjustment. 
In such cases the proper treatment is neither punishment nor 
medicine. 

Think of any other delicate mechanism—the clock on the 
mantelpiece, for example. Do any of our clocks keep perfect 
time? If it is only a few minutes out, you scarcely notice it 
unless you want to catch a train; but if it begins to lose twenty 
minutes a day you get seriously disturbed. Even then you do 
not snatch. the clock off to the clock-maker and ask him to 
perform a surgical operation on the works—putting in a new 
spring or scraping out the rust. You wonder first of all whether 
the clock is not suffering from some maladjustment. Tighten 
the spring or lengthen the pendulum; move the clock itself 
from the heat of the mantelpiece to a cooler corner of the 
room, and you may restore the clock to normal. The same with 
your child. In nearly every case of apparent derangement, the 
most probable explanation is that there is something, either 
in the child’s mind or in his present situation, that wants a 
little readjusting. 
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By DESMOND MacCARTHY | . | ok 


OBODY can say that the London stage is neglecting 
the higher drama. During the past three weeks you 
might have seen ‘King Lear’ at the Westminster 


_ Embassy, two plays by Pirandello—‘The Life that I gave Him’ 


at the Little Theatre, in which Miss Nancy Price took the 
principal part (originally written for Duse), and ‘As You 
‘Desire Me’ at the Royalty, in which the gifted Miss Jean 
_ Forbes-Robertson, plays the heroine. And there was also a 
_ revival at the Winter Garden Theatre of Shaw’s ‘Androcles 
and the Lion’. 

--T have not taken advantage of all these opportunities. I have 
vet to see ‘King Lear’, and instead of going to “The Enemy 
of the People’ I thought I would.change my pleasures and go 
one night to the Palace Theatre where, as everybody knows, 
Mr. Cochran is presenting a revue— ‘Streamline’. 

Mr. Cochran is a remarkable impresario. He by no means | 
caters only for our amusement. He is also a link between us 
and what is best on the Continental and American stage. It 
was he who gave us our last chance of seeing the greatest 
actress of the nineteenth century—Eleanora Duse—and was 
it not he who, the other day, introduced Elizabeth Bergner to 
London? But when, on the other hand, he turns to amusing 
and astonishing us with variety entertainments, there is a mag- 
nificent defiance of expense about his productions, which 1 in 


itself contributes to exhilaration. — 


‘Streamline’, his latest revue, is a lavishly hospitable show. 
I was reminded of a refrain of a song popular in my 


_ childhood: 


There was ham and lamb, = 


And beer by the bucket and Timgotied Cham; 
And you never saw such a divil of a cram 
When we all sat down to dine. 


“Well, having paid that tribute to the entertainment as a whole, 
I don’t mind admitting, grateful-though I was, that some of 


the feast was not up to exhilaration pitch. But then, how 


many. courses we were given! 

' The variety entertainments have only one thread running 
through them. The fun and glitter, the’songs and scenes must 
be topical. The revue—why not call it a review?—is a sort of 
‘magnificently illustrated comic-paper with politics (we don’t 
allow more than an occasional mild politic joke on the stage) 
left out. The Review is a modern substitute for that old 
Greek comedy, which reflected and guyed what was upper-: 
most in minds of Athenian citizens at the moment. Athens 
supplied more intellectual audiences than we can, and there 
were no limits to what they would stand in satire, either of 
individuals, politics or human nature, or, for that matter, in 
impropriety. The English are a good-natured and a prudish 
race, though by-the-by, one of the most amusing jokes at 


our expense in ‘Streamline’ was directed at the recent break- © 


down of our sense of decorum, a breakdown to the benefit— 
so it was hinted—of our morals. We were shown in rapid suc- 
cession, in an item which the programme was pleased. to calls 
“Eve-olution’, scenes from the stage of the ’90’s, the 1900’s 
and from the stage of 1934, in each case both in front of the 
curtain and behind it. The more clothes the chorus took off, 
the more respectable and self-respecting the performers 
became behind the scenes. Certainly, the chorus labelled ‘1934’ 
clothed only in top-hats, boots, with three small circles cun- 
ningly disposed between them, was a startling spectacle to 
old-fashioned eyes. 

It must have struck everybody that the English are a good- 
natured race. It isso prominent a characteristic that lam always 
surprised foreigners continue to insist that hypocrisy is our 
leading national trait. Good-nature influences our Art and 
Drama as much as our conduct of public affairs, both for 
better and for worse. I have always meant some day to write 
an essay on ‘Good-nature in Art’. Think what a gruesome 
chapter a French or Latin novelist would have written upon 
the “Barkis is willin’’ episode in David Copperfield! There. is 
an example of what we gain by being good-natured, but where 
satire is concerned our authors are apt to lose hee bite. If 


Theatre, Ibsen’s ‘Enemy of the People’ at The 


~ to herself or to others, that he is dead. To the distress of her __ 
sister and a a priest, she igsists that just as aie once Se him 


English audiences were even given what is acceptable in 
America today (you have only to compare The New Yorker — 
with Punch to see what I mean), they would feel uncomfort- 
able and cry, “But where, O where, is the fundamental good- — 


-nature?? For this reason the Review-writer in Englandis — 


limited in his choice of subjects and his treatment of them. 
The scenes written by Mr. A. P. Herbert had more bite than _ 
the others. By far the most successful of them, judged by the © 
laughter it excited, was a parody of a broadcast talk given by © 
the first mother to fly over the North Pole with her baby. 
The cleverest of his contributions was perhaps the parody of — 

a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. But there was not much bite in _ 
the scenes which guyed the modern conceptions of Napoleon. — 
What little fun there was in presenting Napoleon as a maun- 
dering milk-sop had been reduced to a minimum bythe dis- _ 
appearance of that ill-starred play ‘Josephine’ from His — 
Majesty’s Theatre three weeks ago. I think parodies of the — 
stage ought to be done in a more perfunctory manner. Some _ 
listeners will remember Pelissier and his delightful company, | 
‘The Follies,’ who used the technique of the charade for the’ — 
purpose. Their humour, however broad, had a delicacy about 
its extravagance which distinguished it from elaborate pro- 
fessional jocularity. Their fun did not seem to require foot- 


- lights and the paraphernalia of the stage. Indeed, part of the 


fun was the extent to which such preparations were dispensed 
with. Properties had the air of being commandeered for the 
occasion, and every makeshift had a witty point. “The Follies’. 
made as much fun of scenery as they did of actors and 
dramatists. At last we got a chance of seeing perfect private 
theatricals, and, behold, the charade was also a form of Art! 
I mention this ‘bygone success, because if something of the 
spirit of “The Follies’ was introduced into modern Reviews — 


it would be a gain, though no one could possibly wish the 


beautiful ballet at the end of ‘Streamline’ to have been less 
elaborate and spectacular. ‘Faster, Faster’, too, was topical. 
It was the translation into sound, light and movement, of the 
spirit of speed. The other dances which struck me most were — 
the performances of that superbly elegant couple, Jack 
Holland and June Hart. The audience seemed with me there. 
Now for the drama proper. One might say that the three 
most remarkable and original dramatists alive today are an 
Italian, an Irishman and an American: Pirandello, Bernard © 
Shaw and Eugene O’Neill. We have got used to Shaw; O’Neill _ 
has not yet made half the impression he ought to have made; 
Pirandello is the strangest of the three. 
_ ‘Six Characters in Search of an Author’ was the first of his. = 
Pe to be performed in London. It was acted by the Stage 
Society in 1922. “It is neither a play within a play, nor yet a 


_play in the making’, a critic wrote. ‘Rather it is a trial—possibly 


an indictment—of the modern theatre. The author has created — 
Six Characters and imagined for them a situation of poignant 
intensity. And then, doubtful of the theatre’s adequacy to his 
intentions, he abandons his play—it is not to be written. But 
the characters remain: he has endowed them with life and they 
refuse to relinquish his gift. A theatrical stock company meets - 
to put another Pirandello play into rehearsal, and as they 
begin their work, the six characters arrive, and demand that 
their story shall be given the dramatic representation for which — 
it was destined’. 

What an extraordinary plot! It certainly required skill to 


handle it, but Signor Pirandello is endowed with a quite 


enormous amount of ingenuity. I mention this plot to show 
how strange a dramatist he is. Neither “he Life that I Gave 
Him’ nor ‘As You Desire Me’ is quite as odd as that, though 
both plays ask us to change our usual point of view. I don’t _ 
wonder that these two plays attracted two actresses devoted 
to their art, for in each of them there is a magnificent part. 
Miss Nancy Price played with dignity and delicacy the part 
of a mother who has lost her only son (when the curtain goes x 
up, he has just died). Previous to his short illness he had oe: Z 
absent from her for seven years. She will not now admit, either 


= 


eha g ac 


we never lose them till we die ourselves. That is the point of 
ri view of the mother in this. play. She puts it like this: all that 
d 


ything more { for her; it has not prevented her doing some- 
; for him. She will behave as though he were alive just 
as she did when he was only absent. A young woman whom 
he has loved is about to bear him a child, and for as long as the’ 
_ mother can, she keeps from her the fact of his death. Of 


_ moment in the play—which to her is the moment when he 
really dies—is the moment when she is compelled to own to 
_ this young woman, charmingly acted by Miss Peggy Ashcroft, 
that he is dead. 
Just as the suggestion in ‘The Life that I Gave Him’ is that to 
believe is to create, so the idea that what we believe may become 
_ equivalent to what is true, runs through the other Pirandello 
__ play—‘As You Desire Me’. Here, Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson 
takes the leading part—a very fine one. Suppose a young.man’s 
young wife had years ago been torn from him in the most 
__ cruel of imaginable circumstances, and imagine that he found 
another young woman who was like her, would he not be a 
__ fool (if his real wife was now a hopeless idiot) to question what 
_ fate had brought him? ~ 


i] 


accompany war. Elma, the newly-married wife of a young 
Italian Count, is caught, violated and lost sight of. Years 
___ afterwards, in Berlin, an artist who had painted her comes 
across at a cabaret a reckless dancer who is living with a cur- 
rupt successful novelist. This woman has been pitched out of 
her ordinary life by some terrible experience. She apparently 
has lost her memory, and only lives in the present. The artist 
is convinced that he has found his friend’s wife, and persuades 
her to leave the novelist (played, by-the-by, with sinister 
subtlety by Mr. Peter Godfrey). Until the last act we do not 
know whether she is the real Elma. One thing she insists upon, 
that her husband does not doubt her, and their happiness is 
beginning to be a reality. But he is not strong enough to stifle 
all doubts, though she is accepted by his uncle and aunt, and 
- even by his sister-in-law, and when the novelist from revenge 
brings down to the house a poor idiot who can only reiterate 
one word, like a bird’s note, and he declares that she is the 
real Elma, the husband’s confidence is shaken. Perceiving that, 


’ 
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_- Mr. Francis White deplores the fact that the recovery rate of 
the mentally defective has remained stationary for the last forty 
years. Surely the only way to improve this rate is to spend even 
more money on research and on institutions for the treatment of 
mental disease; and I venture to suggest that the increased 
expenditure in this direction does at least prove that people are 

-no longer herded together as ‘lunatics in an asylum’, but are 
_ now treated in ‘mental hospitals’ as ‘patients suffering from 

- diseases of the mind’—just as patients suffering from diseases of 

_ the lungs are treated in chest hospitals. 

__ Mr. White goes on to say that many people are needlessly 
certified and that the Mental Treatment Act fails in that it ‘seeks 
to remove the stigma of lunacy whilst insisting that the early 

_ mental defective should come under lunacy control’. If the Act 

_ fails in this respect, I would ask, ‘Who else is capable of dealing 


_ stigma associated with certification as a mentally defective. A 
patient may be certified as suffering from diphtheria, typhoid, and 
so on, and the peblioy won’t cemeyenk if he is certified as suffer- 


; is a very moving ae Those Seve fare agen cave, 
ment will find it has something to say to them. There.are _ 
_ people in the lives of some of whom it may be said that. 


eath has done is to make it impossible for her son to do - 


course she cannot do so for long, and the most poignant | 


The play is based on one of those terrible episodes which 


with the defectives?’ The crux of the matter is to be found in the © 


L pe Hie or a ti 
wife, and. disappears, ech 


ef to b impe , 
. beck into is etal life from. which she had also saved herself. 
while giving him a taste of the life he might have had with bet + 


old Elma he lost long ago. 
- ‘Androcles and the Lion’ is a relious: pantomime: the 
characters in it are early Christian martyrs. It is the reverse of 


_ medieval in sentiment and doctrine, but its nearest parallel as 


a dramatic entertainment is one of those old ‘miracle plays’ in 
which buffoonery and religion were mixed together. No con- 


temporary playwright, except Bernard Shaw, could write a’ 
_ religious pantomime. (Chesterton alone among writers might 


succeed.) 

When ‘Androcles’ was first put on, many thought it blas- 
phemous. The mistake sprang from its chief merit—a com- 
plete freedom from all forms of spiritual snobbery. Whatever | 
Bernard Shaw does admire in human nature, that—wherever 
he discovers it—he will honour equally. Often he discovers it in _ 
situations and people where it is so buried in incongruities that 
his recognition of it suggests to people that he is satirising the 
thing itself. In the case of this play many have. apparently 
thought that because the meek little martyr, Androcles, is 
made to talk namby-pambily, and the gross, chaotic Ferrovius 
to bawl the phrases of a hot-gospeller, the dramatist was satir- _ 
ising the religion of these men. That is a mistake—their tone, 
their sillinesses, yes—but not their faithfulness. 

Ferrovius is explained with sympathetic insight. Born a 
servant of Mars and ignorant of himself, he has become a 
follower of Jesus of Nazareth. He reveals himself in a sen- 
tence; he is terrified to think that he may betray his Master 
when he finds himself in the arena and gives stroke for stroke. 
‘When I feel a. sword in my hand I could as soon throw it away 
as the woman I love from my arms. Oh, what have I said? My 
God, what have I said?’ Face to face with the gladiators, the 
sudden glory of battle seizes him, and he stretches out all six of 
them, to return again overwhelmed with remorse and shame. 
But the delighted Emperor pardons all the Christians to com- 
memorate such a feat of arms. Into the mouth of the hen- 
pecked Androcles is also put one of those lines which sum- 
marise a character and delight a critic. He is too humbly pacific _ 
to fight for his life in the arena. He asks, rather with the air of a 
tired man excusing himself for taking a seat in a full waggon- 
ette, that he may be allowed ‘to be the one to go to the lions with 
the ladies’. Other types of religious zealots are represented, all — 
of them fundamental enough to have existed in the second 
century just as they exist now. Mr. Oscar Asche made a ludi- 
crously impressive emperor. Ferrovius and Androcles were 


excellent, and the lion irresistible! 


Points from Letters 


: Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LISTENER is able to publish only a Relichion from the correspondence which tt receives. 
Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 
their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns. 

‘1 Preference will be given to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume 


sure that if Mr. White were to encourage the treatment of early 


"cases apart from the late cases (7.e., presumably those under 


certification) he would merely increase the stigma associated 
with the hospitals for the treatment of the latter and, indeed, 
with mental disease as a whole. 

A more reasonable method of removing this stigma of certi- 
fication would be to treat all cases of mental disease, whether 
early or late, together in the same hospital—thereby enabling 
the disease to be studied as a whole and to be brought to the 
same level as other diseases; and also to teach the public that 
disease of the mind should be regarded in the same perspective 
as disease in any other part of the body, and that certification is 


not a bogey-term but merely a precaution to enable the doctor 
.to have complete control over a patient who is incapable of 


behaving rationally in society. 
_ Brook Green 


Causes of War 


In stressing fear as a root cause of war, Dr. Inge was putting 
forward a thesis which is incontrovertible, but in his attitude to 
armaments and armament firms he is guilty of a strange and 


H. STEPHEN PASMORE 


: - - that armament firms are in part responsible: for AS fear which: 


Dr Inge so tightly regards as a cause of war. It has been amply 


ion and that while claiming to be patriotic they have sup- 
ed all countries, friendly or hostile, with armaments so that 
ey may pay dividends to their shareholders. An Armstrong- 
Vickers advertisement which appeared in a German military 


- journal forms the frontispiece to Fenner Brockway’s book 


The Bloody Traffic. It was St. Paul who maintained that the 
root of all evil was the love of money: in passing over the 


influence of armament firms Dr. Inge was sabe 3 a major 


and not a minor cause of modern wars. 


ae University EF: LINCOLN RALPHS 


Workers’ Insurance 

I am glad to see that you expect further eolishienaene from 
the discussion to take place on the twenty-seventh of this month 
between Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., and Sir Joseph Burn—not 
Sir Joseph Benn, as you state in your leading article of Octo- 
ber 17. The whole tone of the article is a ridiculous and pre- 
sumptuous prejudgment of the question against Companies 
held in widespread respect and esteem by practically all well- 
informed men in business and financial circles. British indus- 
trialassurance Companies conduct their business more economic- 
ally than similar Companies in any other country in the world. 

Ealing JOHN E. PRESTON 


Seurat’s ‘La Baignade’ 
It was good to see that Seurat’s ‘Baignade’ had at last made its 
appearance in your series ‘What I Like in Art’, but while it is 
easy for an admirer of Seurat to agree with Mr. Herbert Read’s 
estimate of the greatness of that painter and of the importance 
_ of this particular work, there is one sentence it is not so easy to 
accept, a sentence that contains not only errors of fact, perhaps 
not in themselves worth remarking, but implications which 
allied to them seem to me more than challengeable. ' 
Mr. Read says of ‘La Baignade’: ‘The paint is applied in 


small touches of pure colour, the method known as pointillism, . 


but this method was an affectation of the period to which I do 
not attach particular importance’. First, ‘pointillism’, though 
the popularly accepted term, misses the essential character of 
the neo-impressionist technique. Signac, friend and disciple of 
Seurat and the principal apologist for his method, wrote: ‘To 
think that the neo-impressionists are painters who cover their 
canvases with little multi-coloured spots (points) is a common 
enough error; the mediocre spot-process has nothing in common 
with the esthetic of the neo-impressionists nor with the tech- 
nique of “‘division”’ which they employ. The neo-impressionists 
are not pointillists but divisionists’ (my translation). Com- 
mentators who noticed the spots instead of the ‘division’ of 
colour which made them necessary called it ‘pointillism’. 

But even allowing the critics’ name to stand instead of the 
artists’, “La Baignade’ is-not really a pointillist picture evenin 
the accepted sense. Much of it is painted with narrow sweeping 

_brush-strokes (as the bank in the foreground), and in fact ‘the 
-method known as pointillism” was not fully developed by-Seurat 
until 1886, two years after the painting of ‘La Baignade’, with 
- *Un Dimanche d’Eté 4 La Grande Jatte’ (‘le premier tableau 
divisé’) first exhibited in that year. Consequently, far from being 
an ‘affectation of the period’, the divisionist technique was not 
even known at that period, “La Baignade’ being a stage on the 
way to it. 

But apart from such historical considerations, it seems extra- 


ordinary in the case of Seurat to think of it as an affectation at . 


all. It was a technique he developed for very definite purposes 
based on the methods of Monet and other impressionists and on 
a profound study of the pictures and writings of Delacroix, and 
it was the only satisfactory technique Seurat could discover for 
carrying out his conceptions. Seurat, who was always so insistent 


on the importance of his ‘method’, wearing out his friends with . 


_. explanations of it, would surely have been amazed to hear that 
it was considered an affectation, and indeed he was far too seri- 
ous in his aims to endanger their realisation by ‘affecting’ any 
technique whatever. He developed his own for his own needs. 
Something even more questionable is implied in’ Mr. 
Read’s dismissal of Seurat’s technique as ‘affectation’, That is 
the implication that in the work of a sincere painter, even in the 
work of a great painter, technique can be separated from all the 


used their influence over the Press to inflame public 


‘Wordsworth toured all over Scotland, and Dorothy Words- 
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his ee aims: it is not Neh he ances from cue 
number of poshestics as the most muevole: to his ‘concepHions a 


inh all his other intentions with Sener to his work. It is “not 
possible to think of ‘La Baignade’ painted in any other way, nor, 
I feel, to understand Seurat’s pictures by ignoring this method ae 
to which he himself attached so much importance. Later, when — 
Signac, Cross and others had popularised it, it may be admitted 
that ‘pointillism’ became ‘an affectation of the period’, but in 7 
the hands of minor men who ‘adopted’ it, just as a bad architect 
might adopt ‘classic’ or ‘gothic’ style for a building he was 
designing. But this was only the case with such men _.as Le 
Sidaner, who having nothing whatever to express, did not really ‘ 
need a technique at all—or perhaps needed nothing else. In any | 
case whatever they did did not matter. It was all ‘affectation’. . 
With Seurat I am certain there was none, — 
Canterbury WILLIAM TOWNSEND 
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Labour Camps i in Germany 


Will you kindly allow me to put a few things ane with’ eae 
to the article ‘A National Socialist Labour Camp’, by G. 
Carpenter, which you published on October 10? From the point 
of view of an American student, Labour Camps may seem 
strange, but it is a queer way he answers the hospitality of this 
camp. As a matter of course, he could have left the camp from 
the verymoment he did not like it any more. Since the only man — 
of his comrades he mentions is a former communist of Bremen, 
the writer of this letter feels rather strange about the truth of the ~ 
impressions the American guest has received. Duty and games _ 
in this country naturally are different. The social point of the 
institution of Labour Camps in this country, and the fact that 
thousands and thousands of young men who in Great Britain and 
the United States of America are lingering as unemployed in 
streets, while in this country they are being brought back to the 
orderly life Pengions, do not seem to have struck the writer. 
Berlin Kurt FIEDLER ™ 
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Telford and Nineteenth-Century Sésdaad . 
Owing to absence in a bookless land I have been unable to 
deal earlier with Mr. Fergusson’s letter printed in your issue 
of September 26. Mr. Fergusson accuses me of having libelled 
Scotland of 1801-2 by describing it as ‘sunk deep in poverty 
and squalor after the Jacobite rebellions’. On the contrary he J 
maintains that it resembled the curate’s egg in that it was es 
excellent in parts, and that the standard of living in most parts ts 
of the Lowlands and the north-eastern shires was little below 
that of rural England at the same period. 

In reply I would point out that in 1803 William and Dorothy a: 


worth recorded their recollections in a journal. In the preface 
which he wrote to these recollections, Principal J. C..Shairp 2s 
of St. Andrew’s University summed up the position as follows: 


No doubt to them, accustomed to the cleanness and comfort. of the Fs 
farms and cottages of Westmorland, those ‘homes of ancient peace’, e 
with their warm stone porches and ‘their shelter of houschaid apa 
mores, the dirt and discomfort of the inns and of the humbler abodes 
they entered must have been repulsive enough. Even the gentlemen’s - 
seats had to them an air of neglect and desolation, and thenew plant- 
ations of jlarch and fir with which they had then begun to be sur- 
rounded, gave. an impression of rawness, barrenness, and lack of 
geniality, Nor less in large towns, as in Glasgow, were ‘they struck by 
the dullness and dreariness in the aspectand demeanour of the ‘dim « 
common populations’. - 


Telford’s own account of the mere effect of the execution of ‘ 
his contracts on the Highlands (not merely Sutherland, as to ? 
which Mr. Fergusson practically admits the correctness of my ; = 

a 
\ 
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remarks) is: ~ 
In these works and in the Caledonian Canal about 3,200 men have > 
been annually employed. At first they could scarcely work at all: they 
were totally unacquainted with labour; they could not use the tools. 
‘They have since become excellent labourers. . Since these roads 
were made accessible, wheelwri ae and cartwrights have been estab-- 
lished, the plone has been introduced, and improved tools and utensi 
y used. The plough was not previously employed: in the . 
interior and mountainous parts as used crooked sticks, with iron on 
them, drawn or pushed along. . . It has been — means of a advancing ss 
the country at least a century. 


saint 
Mr. Fergusson claims that in the aecatia before: . Telford i 
appeared on the scene the Turnpike Act of 1792 had 
had a marked effect on Scottish roads. are however, 


rried to the field on 
appeared before the ener; , activity, 
| into life by the improvec communi- 
ies took the place of the old mud biggins 
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ang which time Seotland’s" posftiart had caciteatiis 


208. “rod. in England and Wales. ot ot 
PAS: regards the respective economic effects on Seca of the 
_ Jacobite rebellions and Monmouth’s rebellion on England, I 
_ would suggest that they would not be—as Mr. Fergusson main- 
_ tains—in any way comparable. Monmouth landed in England 
with 82 followers on June 11, 1685; by July 8 he was a prisoner 
= er the ixty-minute ‘battle’ of Sedgemoor two days previously. 
ae that all was over except Judge Jeffreys’ judicial brutalities 
. a number of prisoners. In the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745, 
ie Prince Charlie’ landed on July 23, 1745; and Culloden 
is not fought till April 16, 1746. Macaulay in his History says: 
‘The rebellions of 1715 and 1745 were of longer duration, of 
hee extent and of more formidable aspect than that which was 
put. down at Sedgemoor’. In one way the rebellion of 1745 may 
. eventually have proved. to Scotland’s economic advantage, 
_ since the forfeited Jacobite estates provided the necessary funds 
Bes: Telford’s roads and harbours in Scotland. ; 
aa London, ail Be = - - KENNETH BROWN . 


Ss Berlioz, a Man and. his Work? | 


In his review of my book on Berlioz, Mr. Calvocoressi rnties 
some misstatements which I must beg your permission to cor- 
rect. He says that I take Berlioz’s Mémoires at their ‘face value’, 
_ and adds that-I do not admit that they are to a great extent 
fictional. Now on page 1, I draw attention to the fact that 
Berlioz had a brother whom he never mentions in his Mémoires; 
Pon page Ts I point out ‘that his description of his mother is an 
; exaggeration; | on page 29, I say distinctly that his Mémoires are 
_ ‘not reliable’; on page 37, speaking of his early journalism, I 
say ‘no “word of this is mentioned in his Mémoires’: on pages 
55. and 56, I declare the account of the scene with his mother 
before leaving home to become a regular student at the Paris 
Conservatoire to be exaggerdted; on page 139, in dealing with 
= his relationship to Camille Moke, I point out the complete dis- 
crepancy between his misleading reference to this affair in his 
_ Mémoires and the reality, and give the reader the true facts. 
- One would never guess from reading Mr. Calvocoressi’s 
a review that t my book is the first biography of Berlioz in English 
giving a mass of material which does not appear in his Mémoires; 
but perhaps I have handled my subject so dully and stupidly 
that Mr. Calvocoressi could not read my book. If so I wish he 


something about my aces a 
. “Sec eh Tents aes os W. J. TURNER 


eDewecty | in Plenty 


obtain reasonable answers to the following questions. Is, or is 
not, the present position of poverty in the midst of plenty an 
artificial one? Are not the 2,000,000 unemployed potential 
producers of wealth, and if so why are they kept idle, or doing 
jobs of work of no real social value, by any antique method 
which will make it last long enough? Surely this must result in 
a definite loss of national wealth and therefore a lowering of the 
standard of living. What is the basic reason for this? To talk 
. of overproduction is sheer bunk. Again, what is the underlying 
reason for having to find a foreign market for the herrings caught 
ast year, the glut of which nearly ruined the industry? Are we 
to understand they could not have been disposed of in this 
a country had the ‘real’ demand been satisfied? If the answer is 
_ Yes, if they had the money’, surely something is wrong if we 
e.to send abroad that which we ourselves require. ‘ 

Le. monetary profit come from? How can a com~+ 


be came. practic- se 


bs by leaps and bounds. In that year the assessment to. 
e Tax (all schedules) was 11s. ‘I}d.in boat ya as a 


had said. this, for that at least ‘would be telling your readers ~ 


_ During the course of the talks on Maeertys in Plenty’, I hope to 


manufactured. In other words, could a self-supporting state 


Uy ; v state, 
or when their value is incorporated in goods subsequently 


obtain full benefit from its resources under the system of — ; a 


economics practised in this country, without recourse to 
foreign trade, and if so where would the monetary profit (the 


7 indispensable companion of private enterprise) come from? = 
I have recently heard broadcast a word of praise for thrift. 


The value of this money is incorporated in goods already on 


_ the market, or in process of manufacture. In other words, all — 


money saved represents an equal value of goods unsold, and that 
saving is necessary arises from some basic flaw in the economic 
system, which renders the individual insecure despite our 
enormous powers of production. Does not this account for 
that much-heard-of state of overproduction, which it seems 


- must exist whether the output be large or small? Finally, I have 


yet to understand the function of an economist. To me he seems 


hazy about it himself. I should think that his duty was to advise 


on the economic course, which would ensure that the coni- 
munity would benefit to the full from the real wealth at its 
disposal, and that its standard of living was commensurate 
with its powers of production. This, it seems, would involve 
some basic laws, one of which would be the possibility or other- 
wise of monetary profit. To me it looks very much like 2+ “25 
and therefore an impossibility. 

_ These are ‘only a few of the points I am anxious to hear 
debated, and I trust I shall not be disappointed. 

Heston ARTHUR BERRY 


The central part of Mr. H. D. Henderson’s lecture, beginning 
with his short exposition of ‘an economic theory’ is so full of 
fallacies that a very long letter would be needed to demonstrate 
them all. He says, for example, that ‘Every hundred pounds’ 
worth of goods sold to the general public gives rise to £100 of 
income, distributed somehow among those who have helped to. 


make them or sell them’. I should like to know how many busi- | 


ness people wait till they have sold their goods before paying 
their workpeople, or if it is the custom to distribute wages and 
salaries earned during the months needed to turn iron, copper, 
etc., into electric fires, when those fires have been sold by the 
retail agent? It obviously isn’t. Then when the fires (or bread or 
coal or shoes) are sold, are there no commercial debts to be paid 
or capital accounts to be replenished by the recipicuts of the 
price? There obviously are. Mr. Henderson’s account of things 
simply isn’t true. It would only be true if there was no time-lag 
in making or selling, and no bank or manufacturer’s or 
merchant’s or customer’s credit, no overhead charges, no 
temporary saving. In short, if mie yor were quite different — 
from what it is. 

- Another fallacy is his aapereha belief that the difference 
between buying producers’ goods and consumers’ goods is 
merely a difference in the goods, and that whereas hoarding may 
upset things, investment does not. But if a hundred people 


‘paid for making consumers’ goods save a part of their income 


and spend it on buying producers’ goods, then (1) they do not 
buy the whole equivalent of consumers’ goods which they have 


“caused to be put on sale; (2) they transfer their powers. to 


another set of people who can and, we will assume do, buy the 


unsold goods; (3) they will presently try to get back some or the 


whole or more than the whole of what they have invested—_ 
otherwise they would not have invested. And: then; where 
among the general public is the money to pay for this, and how 
did it get there? And if it gets there because others are paid to 


-produce new goods, how can they buy both the capital goods to 


be paid for and the equivalent 23 the new goods they have made? 
Sheringham HILDERIC COUSENS 


The Way to ‘Ged 


We are looking forward to this series of talks with great interest, 
The introductory one states the main. point in the Religious 
Director’s words, ‘Men climb up to God and Christ by many 
different paths’. Should this not rather be put ‘climb to Christ 
and God’? We read in the gospels ‘I am the Way; no man 
cometh to the Father but by Me’. . ‘If ye had known Me, 
ye should have known My Father also’. Is not this way plain 
and clear? Need the wayfaring man, though a fool, err therein? 
Watton . B. B, Harpy | 
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ee By E. Re 
vee 4 2 UCCESS in the ‘garden depends largely upon thorough 
*. » soil preparation: Cultivate the soil. immediately _ by 
1 aaa “digging deeply,. two or three spits deep, ‘according to 
a —. its nature. Don’t bring subsoil to the top, but leave 
: the layers in the same relative positions. Soil has been 


emer * “snade fit- for plants. by the elements during: countless cen- 
__- turies, therefore it is foolish to attempt to grow them i in crude 
~ subsoil. If farmyard manure is available, add it liberally, 

and include green garden refuse, such as cabbage leaves, pea 


Kes = wasteful to burn such valuable plant-food. Include also all 
ee annual weeds which, with the vegetable refuse, will decay and pro- 

~ vide humus so valuable in all soils. But burn any diseased plants. 
; _.. Leave ‘the surface soil as rough as possible to allow the 
_ elements to penetrate, break the particles of soil, and release 

' yaluable plant-food otherwise unavailable. An old proverb. says. 
*A hard winter is worth a coat of. manure’. Very true; and deep 


plant-food, and the full value of an inclement winter is obtained. 
By the process of decay farmyard manure included now is 
oy made suitable for assimilation in the spring. The amount of 
manure placed in the soil is relatively unimportant. It is the 
amount the plants are able to use that really matters, therefore 


_ an available form by the spring months. This can only be done 


though. On heavily-manured land parsnips, carrots, beetroots 

and so on would develop fanged roots and become useless. They 

should always be grown in soil well manured for a parent 
crop—after onions, for instance. 

Soil is not merely an inert mass but contains millions of eying 
things—soil bacteria—which convert crude manure into plant- 
food, and for this air and warmth are required—both provided 
by deep digging which, by draining moisture, allows the warm 

- air of spring to enter. Therefore deep cultivation ensures good 

Pata _. drainage, good tilth, warmer soil, and plant-food in the right > 

ao, condition. Prepare thoroughly, ensure a deep root-run, and 

me , your plants will be larger, stronger, and healthier. They will 
develop extensive root-systems, readily utilise the plant-food 
provided and, by the balance of nature, develop tops in pro- 
portion to their roots. Remove decaying leaves from Brussels 
sprouts, savoys, winter lettuces, any growing plants, leaves 

- fallen from trees, and bury them in the trenches as the work 
proceeds. Plants are very like human beings! They require 
healthy conditions! Very unhealthy conditions are created by 
decaying leaves to surround or smother. 

Of course, you cannot dig all your soil, as some is still cropped, 
but dig as much as possible before Christmas. Then when 
gardening time arrives the soil will be ready—broken into a 
fine tilth instead of being like hard, unbreakable rocks, or 
semi-dry slabs of putty; and don’t hurry—sow each subject 
Jeisurely as the time arrives.. , Early die get aie prevents tiring 
haste. 

And now, can I help a routine ware Are the spring” 
-cabbages planted? If not, plant them immediately in well-dug 
-soil following peas, beans, or potatoes. Tread light soils to make 
firm before planting. The variety ‘Harbinger’ matures early and 
ca few plants of ‘Flower of Spring’ would form an excellent 
‘successional crop. Here’s a little tip for you—when planting, 
examine carefully and discard any over-large, fat specimens— 

_ they generally disappoint by ‘bolting’, that is, running to seed. 
Plants selected to an even sample are always better in the long 
run, Plant one foot apart each way if you wish to cut early, but 
give a little more room for bigger later ones to develop. Plant 
onions too. If planted now they make excellent bulbs early and 
are rarely attacked by pests. ‘Az’, and ‘Solidity’ are excellent 

.varieties for winter culture. Don’t forget onions need well- 
‘worked, manured soil. With rows fifteen inches apart allow 


‘ciate fresh lettuce in the spring, plant the varieties ‘Arctic’ and 
‘Imperial’ at the end of the month in rows one foot apart, spaced 
six to eight inches in the rows. This spacing allows for a few 
losses during the winter. Choose a sunny sheltered spot for 
these, plant firmly, and should severe frost partially litt make 
firm again by treading when spring arrives. 


i Dig Well, Dish W ell . 


haulm, bean haulm, or anything. capable of decay. It’s very - 


digging permits the elements to penetrate deeply, release more 


do everything possible to ensure a good supply of plant-food in _ 


by early soil preparation. Don’t manure for the root crops, ° 


presents not one day but a quarter of a century in time, moving — 
‘four to six inches between the onions in the rows. If you appre- | 
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Ata is a a fsa to. sow peas, pee; broad beans at the =) of 
the month. A south or south-westerly slope is admirable, but a 


any good well-worked. soil will suffice. Sow in, flat drills, six i 
inches. wide and about two inches deep, with the peas spaced. 


= 


about one inch in each direction. Keep slugs and snails away 
by dusting the ‘seedlings frequently with fine ashes mixed with — 
a little soot. Sometimes bitter winds are troublesome and you ~ 
can protect the little plants by placing a few evergreen boughs “se 


in the ean by the sides ‘of: the tows. For winter culture, two 


5 satay variety—most peopie | ricided it the earliest i in. cultivation a 
_——and the variety ‘Pilot’ is excellent to sow at the. same_time 


for a successional crop, as’ it develops a little later, In fact, 
practically all the round: smooth-seeded. varieties can, be, sown, Fa 
now, but not the wrinkled kinds.’ - 
_ Sow broad beans spaced three inches parti in, athe ris. oie + 
the rows three feet apart. ‘Mammoth Longpod’ is by far the 
best variety for autumn sowing. Autumn sown .beans_ usually | 
mature earlier, before the flies get busy. I have advised you to 
‘sow a little thicker than usual to allow slugs, mice, | and other 
pests to take a few: generally they leave enough to make autumn 
sowing worth while. If you consider it necessary to guard 


" against cats, use a little wire netting or fish netting: but Pil 


leave that to edge don’t profess to understand cat problems 


‘New Novels ae 


IN HIS BROADCAST TALK on October 17 Dr. A. J. Cronin dealt 


with the following novels: 


Dead Woman’s Shoes, by Charles Braibant, translated by 
Vyvyan Holland (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.): “The outstanding character 
is Marlise Bertaud . . .. beautiful, intelligent, but terrifyingly 
avaricious. . . . She exercises an implacable domination over 
her only son Aimé, who goes to study Law in Paris. Here his” 
liaison with a young girl results in a son, but he dare not tell his 
mother and, having no money of his own, he cannot m: 

He fails in various careers, falls ill and is wretched... . "Not 
until Aimé is dead does Marlise hear the truth. . . At the end, 
softened by the sight of her great-prandchildren, she acrepe 
them and leaves her fortune to their father, Aimé’s son, 
If this book doesn’t possess you and draw you body and soul 
into the midst of that little Facock community, then I-shall be 
sadly disappointed’. : 

‘Ricochets, by André Maurois (Cassell, 5s.): “These. twenty- 
five studies, oblique in their approach . . betraying that 
typically Gallic delight in other people’s inconsistencies, are 
extremely well and acutely done’. 

A Pin to See the Peepshow, by Teanyenn Jesse (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.): ‘Is the story of Julia Almond, who lived in a dual world 


MG 


‘of reality and dreams. In her case the reality was that of her — 


lower-middle-class suburban home and her commonplace 
husband. From these she sought escape by flights of her own | 
imagination, and eventually by. a lover who comes near, at least, 
to fulfilling the romantic dreams of her girlhood. . . The end 
is tragedy—the murder of the husband in circumstances which 
bring Julia and her lover to the scaffold. . This book is fine, 
vivid, compassionate, terrifying: it is even, by” ey. of stern 
example, a highly moral document’. 

Earthquake in the Triangle, by Lewis Gibbs (Dent, 78. 6d.): 
“Describes the upheaval in the soul ofa middle-aged doctor who 
‘struggles to meet the crisis in his love for a girl years younger __ 
‘than himself. The period of upheaval is twenty-four hours, 
synchronised with a day i in the General Strike of 1926. ... 
This is an original, sensitive, and above all a truthful novel’, 

Andromeda, by Jeffery Marston (Bles, 78. 6d.): “Mr. Marston ae 


from the Boer War to the present day, and his touch i is crisp and 
aurea . .. A lively and illuminating book’. ce : 


<= 


sxtesien Mr. Chips, by James Hilton (Hodder and Seer x 


seca but so fheaufifully done that it is wal par A; of separate a 


Devil i in ‘SeSHarid: Collected ad Ilustrated by 
Douglas Percy Bliss. MecLehose. 8s. 6d. 


Syobens in the accents of Bachan: aie Fife; his 


es called him Black John; his familiars were Robert the 
, Saunders the Red Reaver, Hendrie Craig and Rorie; he 
reached from Presbyterian pulpits; he danced reels, sang 


_ bawdy songs, and played the bagpipes. When he left the parish 


f Balweary, in Stevenson’s ‘Thrawn Janet’, it was reported as 


SS Sinsyne the de’il has never fashed us in Ba’w eary’—the tone of 


_ those relieved to see him go, but not surprised to have had him 
_ come. This clear picture of his appearance and his habits comes 


~ y to us, of course, from the records of the trials of witches and - 


3 warlocks and others i in league with him. And the best Scottish - 
& stories of. diablerie, such as Mr. Douglas Percy Bliss has col- 
__ lected in this volume, follow these records very. closely. Looking. 

_ at the four stories here, the witches’ dance in the kirkyard in 


“Tam O’Shanter’, the devil’s appearance as a dog in ‘Wandering - 


ris sf tion 


Willie’s Tale’ ‘and as a black man in ‘Thrawn fanet’, the silver - 


bullet that killed Tod Lapraik, have, with many other details, 
their exact counterparts recorded in such books as Sir George 


_ Mackenzie’ s Criminal Law, George Sinclair’s Satan’s Invisible 
_ World Discovered and Pitcairn’s Scottish Criminal Trials. Their 
_ excellence, thus, is due not so much to imagination in the sense 
_ of invention, as to imagination in the sense of re-creation of 
ee things once believed true; and the same excellence is found in 

_ Mr. Bliss’ thirty-nine illustrations. Though the subjects are 
_ supernatural, there is no vagueness; the uncanny effect is pro- 


duced not by hints or a suggestive atmosphere, but—and here 
wood-engraving is a particularly suitable medium—by precision 
of detail. Auld Nick’s. cloven hooves are as clear as the 
tappitoorie on Tam O’ Shanter’s bonnet; the witch Nannie 
aia his mare’s tail is as solid as Alloway Brig; and certainly 

corpse of Thrawn Janet, hanging from a single nail by a 
single worsted thread, is every bit as real as the Reverend 
Murdoch Soulis glowering at her in his nightgown. Here are no 


occasional ghostly visitors from another world, but regular i in- 
_ habitants of this—‘your adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, 


walketh about, seeking whom he may devour’. Mr. Bliss has 


ae caught this reality and solidity of evil in his engravings as clearly 
as Scott and Stevenson did in their stories, and he may be 


praised because though everything in them, from the devil’s 


tartan bagpipes to the church he haunts, is unmistakably 


Scottish, yet there is no doubt that the influence at.work is that 
of no local spirit, but of the universal Prince of Hl. 

_ Inaddition to his wood-engravings Mr. Bliss has contributed 
an introduction which outlines briefly the devil’s Scottish activi- 
ties, In it he makes the curious statement that ‘Faery is a realm 
remote, known only to poets and witches and certainly not to 


Presbyterians’. In fact, the most comprehensive and scientific. 


‘book on fairies in Scotland was the work of a minister of the 
‘Kirk, the Reverend Robert Kirk of Aberfoyle, author of The 
Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns and Fairies (1692)—a very 


exact description of their nature, habits and government. There ~ 
he ‘could wish to be younger in order to mark the moment when 


talent of this very high level reaches its reward in public. fame’. 
It is possible that in these diversions Miss Pitter is making a 
‘quicker stride towards fame than if she had kept to the si 
‘she formerly ies in her more normal work. =. 


is also the evidence of Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus that, 


_ even into the nineteenth century ‘the Shorter Catechism and the 
fairy stories were mixed up together to form the innermost faith 


of the Highlander’. There is one other small point to question: - 


why does Mr. Bliss show Redgauntlet’s horseshoe frown with 


points turning upward? To judge by the quite plausible horse- 


shoe frowns that many people can make, they would much more 


z naturally. have gone the other way. 


; Into the Light, and Other Poems. ‘By Lyle Donaghy 


Published by the Author.* 15s. 


Be “The Mad Lady’ s Garland. By Ruth Pitter. 


Cresset Press. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Donaghy, like most of the Irish poets, att Enelish 
rhythms seeking to add more and more speed, so that he can 
-change them to accord with the curiously intricate yet free. 


_-traditions of Gaelic verse. His success with long musical phrases, 


- hitched along loose-metred running lines, introduces a new 
into oar prosody. It must be studied to be appreciated, 


Bs: _and the reader needs to sit again and again with this book, until 
es! _*At the Cuala Press, Dublin : 


¢ Chronicl 


The poet claims that his work, like all Irish 


classical and aristocratic; individual, concrete, humanly rich, 


learned in craft and proudly licensed, strict, puissant’. It. is = 


rather startling to hear such a claim today, when poets are in the 


habit of apologising for their mere existence. But it is a justified 


claim, for indeed this is aristocratic poetry, rooted in a fastidious 


knowledge of Greek and Latin, and quite virtuose in its con- 


scious—almost self-conscious—conjuring with vowel and con- 


sonant and all the devices that we had thought were buried with © 


Browning’s Grammarian. 


. Mr. Donaghy is most successful when he runs his accelerated 
rhythms through the accepted measures of pentameter and 
tetrameter.. Using them freely, with the tricks of line-break so 
familiar now in the work of the most modern free-versifiers, 
who follow the pretty chicaneries of Ezra Pound, Mr. Donaghy 
loses strength, and with that loss he also loses speed, thus defeat= 
ing the purpose of his experiments. But he can play with 


astonishing dexterity on the stock measures, as the reader will 


see from this poem, which is a technical masterpiece in its use 
of thythm i in conflict with measure. 
I said she will be music that goes deep 
Into the ivies, pouring through their shadow 
-Joy’s last measure, and the birds and winds 
Will be like an old harp out of tune. 
I did not know what the crazy fools know 
In La Scala and the Metropole, that love 
Light-slippered flits after a tamarind flower. 
Let be, now, for the leafless days they hate 
Have longer heritage, wider horizons 
Than the Spring, and what berries, red or black, 
Have burst ripening from the ivies of dream. 


In A Mad Lady’s Garland, Miss Pitter has leaped from her 
usual elegiac seriousness to the special seriousness of satire. 
These poems, fantastic criticisms in the La Fontaine vein, are 
soliloquies attributed to the more dubious kinds of observers of 
the game of life; earwigs, fleas, and suchlike. This angle of 
vision has become a literary tradition since it was first intro- 
duced by Aésop, and Miss Pitter has done something almost 
miraculous in giving it a fresh significance. Her versification is 
flawless, and even where she adopts archaisms it is done in the 
manner of Edmund Spenser, who so far succeeded in this 
delightfully wilful trick as almost to delay the development of 
English for a century. Her line is always well balanced, and 
she knows how to explore a single thought so that it shall 


_ exactly be accommodated with a given stanza-shape. This skill 


also was probably learned from Spenser, who with the Victorian 
James Fhomson shares the honours of perfecting this particular 
device. Here is an example, from the soliloquy of Ecclesiasti- 
cella, a church-mouse: 


. My name is Poverty, my fame a sneer; 
This a light burthen, that a windy breath: 
For poor Ecclesiasticella” $ care 
Is nowise for this life which vanisheth; 
My riches be not here; as for my fame 
I-reck.not, so my life be free from blame. 


‘Mr. Hilaire Belloc, in his preface to these poems, says that 


The History of the Roumanians. By R. _W. Setar: 


Watson. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


The history of Roumania has hitherto had to be disinterred from 
a mass of polemics, largely imspired by Central European 
rivalries. Indeed the polemics, largely of Hungarian irredentist 
origin, have ended in a reductio ad absurdum; for no nation 


‘could have a history such as that attributed to Roumania by 
-Hungary. Professor Seton-Watson has decided to cut the 


Gordian knot and give us the facts. For Roumania is neither an 


‘accumulation of nomadic peasants who pressed into Roumania 
‘in the thirteenth century from the Balkans, after Hungarians 
‘had settled there in force, nor is it, as irredentist Roumanians 


would maintain, a land which has retained its old Daco-Latin 
population intact from the time of Trajan. As the author points 


poetry, is ‘integrally e 
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the essentially Latin cast of countenance of the majority of the 
= _ peasants, while any linguist cannot ignore the fact that Rou- 
_ -manian is a well-preserved Romance tongue. Hungarian his- 


ut. ; 2 ? 
Peary. yet we ot, if we are historically minded, forget 


: ere facts—one that in early Roman and pre-Roman times there 


was a vigorous and well-organised population, the Dacians, who 
cannot conceivably be considered to have vanished from history, - 


torians, writing from a viciously national point of view, take 


- none of these facts into consideration. - 


Professor Seton-Watson has compiled a comiplete and pro- 
foundly scholarly history of the nation. He brings out the sur- 
prising tenacity of the Roumanian stock, which sought refuge 
in the Carpathians as and when invaders swept the plains. He 


__ shows how Wallachia and Moldavia slowly developed into the 
-.semblance of the Roumania to come and seldom failed to 


‘produce a man of action in times of crisis (like Hunjady, or 
Stephen the Great, or Rares). With Turkey on her flank and 
Magyars bent on absorption of everything Roumanian on her 
-rear, and with Slavs across the Danube, Roumania preserved 
a precarious but definite existence until the Turkish flood 
finally conquered all central European independence east of 
_Vienna. Then Roumania was handed over to Greek tax farmers 
and princes from the Phanariot Greek community of Con- 
stantinople. Thereafter Roumanian history languishes, under 
‘the Turkish darkness, until emancipation in the nineteenth 
century. All this long tale the author has told with excellent 
documentation and full detail. Nor is there any trace of bias in 
favour of the country whose history he writes. True scientific 
-method and meticulous accuracy are enough to expose the 
remarkable claims of anti-Roumanian historians. The final 
chapters deal with the Great Wat and its sequel in Roumania. 
itself as complicated and troubled a period as any preceding. 
It is to be hoped that the author will see that in a later edition 
_the illustration on Plate III is described as from a miniature 
in an evangeliary at Cernautz, and not as froma fresco in the 
- monastery at Putna. 


_Good Morning and Good Night. By HH. The 
' Ranee Margaret of Sarawak. Constable. 15s. 


__ Sixty-five years ago, the authoress, then in her twentieth year, 


‘married Rajah Brooke of Sarawak, second-ruler of that tiny 
- kingdom, the story of which is one of the ‘rornances come true’ 
“of the Golden East. Since then, conditions of life in the Malayan 
“Archipelago have altered vastly. Wherefore a simply told 
tale of experiences of those far-off days in a strange, remote and 
- little-known territory is all the more welcome. For there were no 
_ Juxury cruisers, or, indeed, any tourist traffic in Far Eastern 
-waters in those days. Nor were contemporary ‘historians 
~ abounding. ~ 
- But, then, as now, the wife of a ruling potentate had her 


~ duties to her people. The celerity with which the Ranee 


_endeared herself to all, and especially to ‘her beloved friends, 
- the Malay women’ amply demonstrates the success she achieved 
soon after landing on the mangrove-fringed shores of Sarawak. 
-Excursions among the Dyaks, adventures in the jungle and 
slow voyages on vague, devious waterways soon resulted in a 
wide knowledge of her husband’s country and subjects—a 
husband of whom, with a subconscious note of half-resentful, 
_semi-humorous regret, she observes, ‘His one and only thought 
was the prosperity of Sarawak’. It is but fair to add that in the 
task of ruling a proud, sensitive and cultured people the Ranee 
“indicates how ably the Rajah was supported by his staff—a 


selected group of young and efficient men, prototypes of the 


~ breed Lord Northcliffe had in mind when, fifty years later, he 


wrote, ‘I have been thinking over all the people I have met in 
_ these distant places. They are the élite of our race’. 


Thus far the “Good Morning’ part of the book. yeah REE 


ill-health, children and other responsibilities necessitated 
"severance from the Ranee’s little kingdom. She does not say 


so, but the parting must have been a sad one. Thereafter, an 


- atmosphere of lavender and old lace clings around her pages 


_and her life, so far as it has been recorded. Yet it had—and has 
—its compensations. The friendship of Burne-Jones, Swinburne, _ 
_ William Morris and Henry James—not to mention Sarah 


- Bernhardt and a host of others—has not been everyone’s 


privilege. Nor has it been given to many to have said to Rudyard 
_ Kipling, during an argument on the merits of Guy de Maupas- 
~‘sant, ‘My dear little boy, mind your own business’, And so, 
not altogether devoid of passing sorrows, the book ends, 


f, 


Perit these consbiaeians there is eabtiier Ee ie lies b 
. old age; for the older we become the more we admire and 
Nature . . . in clouds and mists and rose-red sunsets; in mi 
slit nights and stars’, Thus, the conclusion, aa oy a very 
~ charming book. v 


- 


‘The ‘Stuff io Radios By Rena Sieveking e ; 


Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
‘There is’, says Mr. Sieveking, ee one true stuff of badien one 


kind of thinks one genre of arranged sounds, that is peculiarly, _ 


particularly, and integrally, the stuff of radio’. ‘He is referring 


-to radio drama and ‘feature programmes’, but it is with the first — 


that this very original and lively book is concerned. A large part 


of the book contains plays, and extracts from plays, by the | 
author; they make fascinating reading, for eve ryone used to radio ~ 
-drama can make some attempt to reconstruct them in sound e 
‘from the detailed directions. Some of the extracts are from vs 


‘plays too purely radio to be printed for reading’—a vindication oe 


indeed of the sound-painting or sound-arranging theory against 


~ those who think that a play, even on the radio, should bea 1 good ' 


straightforward transcript of a good straight play for the stage. 
Playing with time and space are two of Mr. Sieveking’s normal 
occupations in the radio drama, in which he habitually gets a 
‘most stimulating, a most emotionally stirring effect, from his 


‘traceries of pure sound. In the chapters on radio drama he by _ 
no means despises the play of realism, or of character, or of — 


conflict of ideas, but it is easy to see how he most enjoys himself, © 


and that is when sounds are symbols, and all the dimensions are — 


his to play with. His own account of his first production of — 
‘Kaleidoscope’ throws illumination upon his whole method. 


‘Without consciously reading the directions on my script I faded “4 


the tiny football matches out off the horizon, and wiped the 
- narrator off the map with the singer, and then cut the music off 
sharply’. And then, later, comes the profoundly true remark 
‘Everything depends on the timing, that it shall be-exact to a 
psychological second’. 

“Mg. Sieveking is so full of interest in this new art toeene “so 
overflowing with experiment and ideas, that the chapters are 
almost breathless. Sometimes he is rather wordy, but since he is 
never dull the reader is carried along-and only feels that a little 


more compression would be desirable. No point in radio drama ~ 


is too small for the author’s delighted interest. Mr. Sieveking 
says that after nearly nine years’ work with radio drama, he still 
finds it exciting; and the success of his book lies partly in its 
communication of that excitement to the reader. 


~ ce 


‘André Gide. By Léon Pierre-Quint. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
‘There is no English equivalent of M. André Gide. If one said 


4 
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‘that he was a French combination of Bernard Shaw and D. H. - a 


“Lawrence, with additional elements reminiscent of E. M. 


Forster and Earl Russell, that would perhaps give some notion rT . 


of his influential position; it would not at all describe the writer ‘ 


as he is. He was born in 1869. He published his first book when 
he was 21 or 22. For years he attracted little attention, and the ~ 
fact that he was comfortably off may have helped to keep him 
obscure. In 1909, with a few friends, he founded the Nouvelle 
‘Revue Frangaise, one of the best of the pre-War reviews and» 
since the War a great commercial success. In. this way he was 
associated, directly or indirectly, with the rise to fame of 
Valéry, Claudel, Proust and Alain-Fournier, author of the — 
memorable Le Grand Meaulnes. At last he won fame himself and 
became a prophet honoured in his own country. He had already 
been honoured elsewhere. They had begun translating him i in 
Germany i in 1908;-in England, Edmund Gosse wrote about him _ 
in 1909. It was not till 1916 that he began to grow popular in 

France. He was attacked, he was defended; above all, he was" 
read. He was read especially by the young, and some who thus 
‘came under his influence while adolescent in those War year 
have, being now successful writers in their turn, paid tribute to 
‘his former power over them. He awakened, they say, a whole 
“generation to consciousness. More recently it has become 


it true? Books about him, for or against, go on getting publis 


. 


“Communism indicates what a remarkable figure he remains 
Seatect Frenchmen between the st of 20 berst . Mo: 
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custom to declare, on the contrary, that he is out of date. But is_ oe 
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_ Covering the years 1702-5, this volume 
has two main distinctive features: (1) the 
inclusion of many hitherto unpublished 
letters of supreme historic interest, written 
~ by Marlborough to his wife Sarah and to - 
- Godolphin; (2) the large number of maps 
and plans illustrating the campaigns leading 
up to Blenheim and prepared specially as 
the result of Mr. Churchill’s personal visits 
to the battlefields. (25/- net) 
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a 2nd Large Impression 
HARRAP 


Lynd: News-Chronicle. With 16 photographs. 8/6 


. ‘His last. book certainly gives us his best. A really creative 


i Pertiialed by the Book Sobiaep 
Man of Aran 
by Pat Mullen himself _ 


The autobiography of the boatman and intermediary in the 
famous film. ‘A delightful book, as amus‘nz as it is excit- 
ing... the most ‘original book about the making of a film 
ever written ... told with a delight in physical courage that 
infects the reader like a tale from heroic literature.-—Robert 


The Endless Furrow 
a novel by A. G. Street 


artist with a fine sense of character.-—Country Life. ‘The 
best novel I’ve met this season. — New English Weekly. 1{6 


a unique setting for a magnificent narrative — 


Lightship 


a novel by Archie Binns soy og 

‘As fine a book about the sea as I have ever read. —Captain SS am 
David W. Bone, author of The Brassbounder. ‘A fine book ee 
with the very smell of the sea in it.—Howard Spring. ‘An ' em | 
immensely exciting tale..—Daily Herald. 7/6 q . y 
s e a 4 

Youth is a Crime - 7 


a novel by Charlotte Haldane 


‘A charming and delightful study.’— Times Literary Supple- fe ws 
ment. ‘Self-contained, unsentimental, particularly good.’— ae 
A. J. Cronin: B.B.C, ‘This extraordinarily honest and under- eg 
standing story of an intelligent and sensitive girl.—Daily - Pe 
Lerald. 7/6 ms 
Round the Corner a 
Perey Brown | 

A mad and loyal autobiography of adventure. ‘This gay and 3 a 
grand book.’-—Sunday Times. ‘Intensely alive-— Daily > ee 
Sketch. ‘Genuinely exciting. —Daily Mail. 8/6 \ sae F 
° . 2 

Best Crime Stories 7 

’ Twenty-four first-rate tales of crime and detection chosen ; 4 
from the works of the best contemporary authors. 7/6 ; 


Poker oe 
how to play and win et: 


Maurice Ellinger 


With a preface by HUBERT PHILLIPS. This is the first 


book ever published in this country not only of Straight- 

Poker and Jack-Pots, but also of Freak-Pots, Stud-Pots and ; @ 
Choice-Pots. Tze chapter on psychology, if mastered, will i e 
be sufficient to make most losing players winners. 6/- : 


Two Hundred Hands 


from Match Play 
Hubert Phillips & B. C. Westall 


These two well-known experts have brought together a 
selection of hands from the most significant matches of the 
last two years. They are fully analyzed and annotated and 
the result is an indispensable case book, 7/6 
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ian, Swedish, Widens Czech, Italian, Polish, Serbo-Croat- 
_ ian, Turkish and Japanese. But the secret of it all is not in any- 


: European, a world-wide appeal. 


‘proceeds. 
-almost entirely in terms of the man. Now, M. Gide being, as was 


thing we can remotely parallel over here. M. Gide is a cramped 
and limited story-teller; neither his opinions nor his arguments 
will stand scrutiny. He is indeed too self-conscious to be a first- 


rate artist and too fanciful to be a thinker. But there are five 
ig things i in which he is passionately interested: language as an in- 
' strument, humanitarianism, medical psychology, morality and - 
himself. He writes conventionally, sometimes lusciously, but 


always admirably. Psychology gives him scope to speculate _ 
about morality. And to be properly interested in oneself is, of - 


in his moving accents, he has naturally gained the ear of dream- 


“course, ‘to interest all selves. Wielding his potent pen, writing | 


ing and eager youth. Yet it takes a Frenchman to be so openly 


“preoccupied with personal morality, _ a Frenchman to be so 


openly: self-centred, even if.in this case a Frenchman with a 


os 


“M. Léon Pierre- Quint’s study is apparently the first intro- 


cenieh was nonethine Seay new in the heen of dinosaur 
research’, The dragons’ bones which have long been popular — 

‘among Chinese apothecaries for their supposed healing proper- * i 
ties are actually fossil remains of prehistoric mammals. ’Of even © 
greater importance are the excavations at Chou K‘ou Tien — 


which resulted in the disclosure of two human teeth and thus i in Fi i“ 


a 
= 


the discovery of what become known as ‘the Peking ‘Man’ or re 
more scientifically as Sinanthropus pekinensis. The | ceramic mee a 
in the neighbourhood of Yang Shao Tsun’ in Honan province e. 
were a revelation to students of. Chinese pottery, . and. :it ssa 
scarcely too much to claim, as does Professor Andersson, that» = 
‘in the history of China this prehistoric ceramic’ art was not — 

succeeded by a sirhilar artistic renaiSsarice ‘until thé Sung © 


dynasty’. This volume i is plentifully eras with photographe «: on 


readers, whether or no they_ already possess any, knowledge of 


duction to. the man as well as to his work which has been offered © 
to English ‘readers. As such it would be welcome, were it not 


that, arising out of what has just been said, it does not seem ‘to a 
- nected with love and:death: In these chapters the beliefs‘of the 


be the introduction required. It abounds in: literal printers” 


‘errors and the translator, notwithstanding a reputation as a— 


novelist to preserve, has often failed to get the French into Eng- 


self. He evidently writes as a disciple, and at times not without 


‘unconscious irony, as when he says that as Christ has taught ~ 


that one should sell one’s goods M. Gide sold his books and his _ Russian Sociology. By Julius F. Hecker 


Normandy estate, but omits all mention of what happened to the 
But, more than that, he considers the ‘doctrine’ 


- lish. The reak trouble, however, lies with M. . Pierre-Quint him- - 


said abdve, so‘essentially French, that cannot be what English 
readers require. The best way English people might be intro- | 


duced to’ M. Gide is through some appreciation of his European 
significance. There is no reason, moreover, why they should not 
have such an appreciation at their disposal, for one has long been 
available in German, and, being by Dr. Ernst Robert ee, 
it will not OF easily be superseded. So ie : 


Boction Night. Photographs by John Morrison ‘and 


Harold Burdekin. Collins. 10s. 6d. 


Londoners are notoriously careless of the graces of their own 
city, their pride of place being concerned rather with persons 
and events than with exterior facets of light and shadow. To 
many the appearance of London at night is remembered only 


the subjects involved. It is filled with fascinating stories of the ~ 
adventures that befell Professor Andersson on. his travels, and | 
not the least interesting are “the closing chapters which deal ~ the 
with such ‘subjects as fecundity rites and the symbolism con- 


prehistoric Chinese’ are compated ' with * those” of primitive ~ 
peoples in other parts of the-globe in a masterly. ee which . 
should be irresistible to any reader. to “At ck ee 
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Chapman and Hall. 8s.6d. m5 so 


Dr. Hecker’s latest work deserves the - commendation, wick it 
receives in a foreword by Sydney Webb as a book to be read by 
every serious student of social philosophy.. It follows at an in- 
terval of rather less than a year the same author’s “Moscow i 
Dialogues. In that book Dr. Hecker attempted to state in dia- | 


logue form the philosophical theory which dictates the nature __ 


of the present regime in Russia. In itself the task was bound 


~ to be one of enormous difficulty, for dialectical materialism not 
- only turns Hegel ‘upside down’, but the ideas of ordinary men 


and women and traditional ways ¢f thinking. must ‘loop the — 
loop’ if they are to keep company with it. Such a process in- 
volves a real danger of mental indigestion, and Russian Soci- — 
ology deserves a welcome from the non-professional reader ~ 
because it shows in slow motion the Process by which the 
inversion came about in Russia. ~ 

We are given a history of Russian social thinking from the 


; beginning of last. century to the present day. There is first of © 


in the hurried glimpse of quiet streets which lie between home | 


and work or pleasure. That which even in the daytime is seldom 
admired, at night is ignored. The authors of this book, however, 
remind us that the night itself has a character of its own. Their 
work follows closely the form of M. Paul Morand, the French 


photographer, who said in the introduction to Paris de Nuit: 
i ‘La nuit nest pas le négatif du Jour: les surfaces ne cessent ca 


d’étre blanches pour devenir noires .. .’ 


~ This collection of London photographs is diverse and infers 


esting. Messrs. Morrison and Burdekin” have included several 


_ scenes which are familiar to. the least sophisticated and many 


which are strange and new. Their triumph’is to have avoided 
either haphazard or hackneyed extremes while maintaining a 


good balance and a sense of continuity. Several peamanice of ; 
-. Part IV, he is able to write with fairness and understanding ae 


their work are reproduced on the opposite Page. 


. Children OF the Yellor Esthet Spates 


By J. Gunnar Andersson. Kegan Paul. 258), 


' This interesting volume is translated from the Swedish of 


all a section dealing with the beginnings _ of Russian sociolegy, 
a mixture of revolutionary doctrine, reaction, anarchism, — 
Russophilism’ and Westernism. There follows a’ long ‘section 


_ devoted to what might be described as’ the period of liberalism — 


and individualism corresponding to that of Philosophical Radi- — 
calism in England. After a short account of ‘miscellaneous 
sociologists’ we come in the final section to a statement of the 


- Marxist position and an account of the most recent critics of 


Communist social theory. The author very fairly states the — 


criticisms of the revisionists of Marxism and it is probably in 
this part of the book that the lay reader will be most interested. 


It is a great tribute to Dr. Hecker that, while he is obviously. 


_most at home’ in ‘stating the: orthodox: communist position, © 


A 


which he does with great force and admirable lucidity in 


the critics of the system. eo, 
‘He asks us to accept the fact of the Rae Revolution ana. 


_ to follow him in his explanation of how the theoretical back- —_— 


ground came to be what ‘it is. He is not justifying either the 
_ theory or the revolution by any ‘standard outside of the events _ 


Professor Andersson, the distinguished curator of the Museum - 


of Far Eastern Antiquities at Stockholm, to whose « “personal 
efforts so much of our knowledge of Chinese prehistory is due. 
It is consequently far from being a work’ of purely armchdir 
criticism and might more aptly be described as a record of 
adventure’ of an- ‘unusually exciting kind. Professor Andersson 
traces the beginning of his interest in’ Chinese archzedlogy to 
an-unusual piece of ore»which he saw twenty. years ago in 
Peking in the course of his duties as a mining expert and which 
led to the discovery of a large deposit. It also led indirectly 


to the discovery. of what Professor Andersson‘calls ‘the earliest » 


traces of life in Northern China’. It is curious that yet another 
piece of stone, this time a block of sandstone in the Geological 


Museum at Peking containing three prehistoric vertebre, was 


of the revolution just as the success of the revolution will i in 
‘turn depend upon the power of its sociologists to find for it i 


_ Sorokin as a critic of Marxism he says, “To deny. to Marx and. 
Engels their great contribution is to shut one’ s eyes to the mo 


in Russia today. This comes out in several passages. Writing of 


significant fact that the greatest “arid the most fro “ 


_ revolution in human history is guided and.led to victory. by the — 


‘principles of that social philosophy which Sorokin so much 
_ dislikes’. This is the true ‘unity of. theory and practice’ =. Le 


ology the author places first its part in the direction of revo- 
; lutionary events. It is the hypothesis. ‘which | is being tested 


ee a) 


Ina modest summary of the achievements. of Russian soci=. 
every day in the field of action. Its future lies with the bee 


true objective. 
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‘London Night’, by John Morrison and Harold Burdekin (Collins), 
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“New Books on Religion sie , ma = 


Reviewed by R. ELLIS ROBERTS 


INCE the War, and increasingly in the last ten years, men 

have returned from a self-centred religion of ‘God in 

us’ to the idea of God the Supreme, the Awe-full, the 

Creator, the Absolute; God as He has been thought of in 
all ages by men of all religions, God whose condescension in 
permitting us to seek Him must not be taken advantage of, 
especially must not be taken advantage of in order that we may 
make Him in our own image. The reaction from the over- 
emphasis on God in us may haye gone too far; for no Christian 
can admit that the doctrine of God in us, summed up in the 
name Immanuel, is not true: but mankind; perplexed by the 
failure of science to render life better (to make certain things 
easier or quicker is not necessarily to make life better), dis- 
tréessed by the revival of hatred and useless national bigotries, 
has lost that self-confidence and turned once more to the 
adoration of the Transcendent God, God the Incompre- 
hensible, the God who cannot be confined by any scheme or 
statement of ours. And all the books with which I deal here 
contribute, in their very different ways, to the better under- 
standing of this God, and are a testimony to man’s perpetual need 
of Him, a witness to the fact that earth can be understood and 
its conditions improved only by those who are seeking a City 
in the Heaven, that ‘dear City of Zeus’ which the Greek poet 
proclaimed. 

Dr. Kirk has published an abridgement of his larger 
volume’ of the same title, The Vision of God. In it he shows that 
Christianity has always been bound to a doctrine of the super- 
natural; and that the adoration of God is the business of the 
Christian religion. He deals with those movements in the 
Church which drove men into the wilderness, into cells; into 
monasteries so that they might more perfectly adore God; yetat 
the same time the best of these men did not forget their duty to 
the Christian family. Even so severe a man as St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux says that ‘a saint-is one who has shown himself bene- 
volent and charitable; who has lived a man among men, keeping 
back nothing from himself, but using to the common advan- 
tage of all every grace that he possesses’. Nor did the mystic 
contemplation of God prevent all the anchorites from enjoying 
the beauties of the natural world, as Dr. Kirk shows from the 
records of Celtic Christianity. 


‘Mr. Christopher Dawson’s Medieval Religion will give you a 
clear picture of the governing ideas in-the Catholic Church in 
that great period, and show, too, why men are today returning 
to the idea of God the All Mighty. What we lack now and lament 
the lack of, is order: we are tired of licence and muddle, and a 
selfish individualism. In his chapter on Religion and Medizval 
Science, Mr. Dawson insists on the place given to reason and to 


_order by the medizval theologians. it was under the rule of the 


God of order that the heavenly bodies kept their places—that 
‘army of unalterable law’ as a Victorian poet called them; and 
order, not caprice, was the evidence of Deity. These essays of 
Mr. Dawson’s are amongst his best work; and I heartily recom- 
mend them, especially the paper on Piers Plowman, to those who 
would properly appreciate the religious tradition of our past. 
Yet those who aspire to the vision of God, who try to under- 
stand and fulfil the mysterious saying of Jesus ‘Be perfect as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect’, have insisted that there is a 


higher faculty than reason, and a way to God which transcends: 


intelligence. One of the chief of these mystics is the Spaniard, 
St. John of the Cross, the friend of Santa Theresa, His works are 
difficult; and those who are shy of tackling them in full may be 
thankful for the little book, anonymously compiled, The 
Mystical Doctrine of St. John of the Cross. In St. John the pur- 
pose of life is not to meditate on God, nor even to adore Him, 
but to contemplate in a love which passes knowledge. Writings 
such as these must be read imaginatively, as poetry is read, for 
these mystics are the poets of theology: for them nothing 
matters but the love of God, which a man must answer in what- 
ever way God calls him to take. 

One man of our own time was called to a strange and difficult 
response. I expect most of you have heard of the Sadhu Sundar 
Singh. He visited England. His life and his teaching have been 
the subject of books by Dr. Streeter and Dr. Heiler of Marburg; 
and now we have a brief and moving biography by, one who 
knew him well, Mr. Charles Andrews, the friend of Gandhi. 
Sundar Singh was born in September, 1889. In 1929 he started 
ona journey to Tibet; and from that date there has been no word 
from him, nor news about him. In those forty years he ran a 
race of astounding adventure; and from this record of Mr. 
Andrews what stands out most clearly is that Sundar Singh 
was a man aflame with the love of God. He was a Sikh by 
religion, and brought up by his mother to put God first in 
everything: His mother, to whonr he -remained passionately 
devoted, died when Sundar was thirteen years of age, and in 


the time just after her death he showed great zeal in his religion, 


’ The Burden of Belief, by Ida 


“Selbie (Longmans, 3s. 6d.); and The Trail of Life in the A 


even to the extent of molesting Christian missionaries. Shortly 
after his fourteenth birthday Sundar, in the excess of his anti- 
Christian sentiment, burnt a copy of the Gospels in the court- — 
sheds his father’s house, What follows must be told in his own 
words: E a 
Though according to my own ideas at that time, I thought I had | 

done a good deed in burning the Gospel, yet my unrest of heart in- 
creased, and for the two following days I was very miserable. On the 
third day, when I could bear it no longer, I got up at three in the 
morning and prayed that if there was a God at all He would reveal . 


“Himself to me. My intention was that if I got no satisfaction, I would — 


place my head upon the railway line when the five o’clock train passed 
by and kill myself. If I got no satisfaction in this life, I thought I 
would get it in the next. I was praying and praying but received no 
answer, and I prayed for half an hour Ts hoping to get At 
4.30 a.m. I saw something of which I had no idea previously. In the 
room where I was praying I saw a great light. I thought the place was 
on fire. I looked round but could find nothing. The thought came to - 
me that this might be an answer that God had sent me.. Then as I 
prayed and looked into the light, I saw the form of the Lord — 
Christ. It had such an ce of glory and love! If it had bee 
some Hindu incarnation I would have prostrated myself before it. But 
it was the Lord Jesus Christ, whom I had been insulting a few days - 
before. I felt that a vision like this could not come out of my own _ 
imagination. I heard a voice saying in Hindustani: “How | l-you 
persecute me? I have come to save you; you were praying to know the 
right way. Why do you not take it?’ So I fell at His feet and got this 
wonderful peace, which I could not get anywhere else, This was the 
joy I was wishing to get. This was heaven itself. When I got up, the 
vision had all disappeared; but although the vision disap: the 
peace and joy have remained with me ever since. I went off and told 
my father that I had become a Christian. He told me ‘Go and lie down 
and sleep. Why, only the day before yesterday you burnt the Bible; 
and now you say you are a Christian!’ I said: “Well I have discove: 
now that Jesus Christ is alive,and have determined to be His follower. _ 
Today I am His disciple, and I am going to serve Him’. ra 
From that day he never hesitated. In spite of family opposi- 
tion, he became a Christian, and was baptised as soon as he was 
of age. He remained a Christian in spite of the distress and - 
amazement he felt in the lives and habits of some of this fellow 
Indian Christians who seemed to regard themselves and their 
religion as a part of European culture, and abandoned their 
own ways for those of the English, even adopting English 
dress. Sundar Singh remained Indian—as Indian as Gandhi 
though he took no part in politics. He modelled his life on the” 
Gospels and on the Franciscan ideal which followed the gospels. 
The story of this remarkable man is a striking instance of 
how alike men are when they devote their whole lives to the. 
service of God. Ardent Christian as Sundar was, he believed 
that his mother’s religion was a true following of God—that 
she was, though she did not know it, in spirit a Christian. In ~ 
the extremely arresting little dialogue The Burden of Belief, by 
a German Roman Catholic, there is a passage which is eloquent 
of the universal nature of Christianity. The dialogue is con 
with the challenge made to Christianity by humanism and neo- 
paganism; and Fraulein Coudenhove asserts that the neo-pagans 
cannot free themselves from the Christian inheritance. She writes: 
Even the authentic, original paganism, is today saturated with —- 
Christian influences. Think of Gandhi, think of the new religious 
development in India, of which Stanley Jones tells us—of the Sahdus, 
who have not the slightest intention of being baptised, but who live by 
the New Testament and instruct their followers to take the Sermon on > 
the Mount as their rule of conduct. Wittig is perfectly right when he 
says: ‘Since Christ came into the world, there has no longer been a ~ 
world without Christ. He entered into it like a dye, the stain of which 
no amount of washing will remove; like a drop of God’s blood which — 
remains ineffaceably there. And if anyone ee something or estab- 
lishes something, without Him or against Him, and says this is of the 
world, it is not genuinely of the world, but made artificially to seem 
so’. And if this holds good ‘of the alien Indian world, even of certain” 
Jewish circles, how much more must it hold good of all the neo-pagan- _ 
ism that has issued from Christianity and which in many respects is 
like a child that denies its origin but-cannot-obliterate the features of 
its race. _ : ; ee F ‘gd ie aoe oe 
You will find Fraulein Coudenhove’s dialogue a brilliant 
piece of apologetic; there are passages in it which remind me ~ 
of the best in George Tyrrell’s Oil and Wine, and even at — 
times of Newman’s profound and persuasive reasoning. = 
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The books.Mr. Ellis Roberts reviews above are: The Vision of — 


God, by K-E. Kirk (Longmans, 7s. 6d.); Medieval Religion, by 
: “6s.); The Mystical Doc- 
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Years, by Rufus Jones (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.). 


